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Editorial 


On How THE FARMER [ARES 


America’s welfare depends upon the welfare of 
the farmer. He furnishes the food, the material 
for clothing and shelter and all those things with- 
out which nothing else could be done. Yet he 
has fared poorly in the national economy. In twenty 
years his debts doubled, his taxes more than 
doubled, and the value of his farm decreased from 
thirty to fifty per cent. The proportion of our 


national wealth invested in farms decreased from 
one-half the total of 1860 to less than one-tenth in 
1929, 


sion the farm wealth increased by 


During the fifteen years before the depres- 
one-fourth and 
that of urban real estate by more than four times. 
When land prices increased the percentage income 
on it decreased. 


home owner suffered most 


Where all property suf- 


The farmer as a 
from the depression also. 
fered a loss of thirty per cent he suffered one of 
seventy-five per cent between 1929 and 1933. The 
average gross family: income of the farm family 
sank in 1933 to about $900.00; out of that he had 
to pay all expenses, inc!uding interest and taxes, 
neither of which decreased. In 1929 a farm agent 
in the rich corn lands of Central Illinois induced 
200 farmers to keep books. Only twenty-three per 
cent of them made the wages of farm hands after 
deducting five per cent on the selling price of their 
land—and the selling price had declined forty per 
cent below what many of them had paid for it. 


The American farmer has been a rugged in- 
dividualist. It required a rugged character to pio- 
neer. From the colonial days, when, with an axe 
and a gun he built his cabin and c‘eared the woods, 
down to the eighties when he built a sod house and 
conquered the prairies he had to be able to stand 

n his own individual feet, meet all enemies, carve 


out his own destiny and “win the west”. At the 


same time he “robbed the soil’’, depleted the forests 
and saw his lands suffer erosion, heedless of the 
consequences. Governor Frank Lowden of Illinois, 
the choice of Republican farmers for the presidential 
nomination in 1928, said: 

“The land of any country is the basis upon 
which * * * No satis- 


factory standard of living can be achieved and 


its civilization must rest. 


maintained unless we shall be more successful in 


the future than we have been in the past in 
conserving the fertility of our soils. * * * Less 
than any other civilized nation have we given heed 


We 


stroyed our forests and given over the land to 


to those primary considerations. have de- 
farming where it is suited only to a new growth 
of forest products. We have established farms in 
semi-arid regions where the land was suited only 
to grazing purposes.” 


The effort of the Resettlement Administration 
to deal with this problem was built upon the work 
begun by Theodore Roosevelt's Rural Life Com- 
mission and that of Gifford Pinchot for conserva- 
tion. Surveys show that already more than one 
hundred million acres of soil has been depleted 
by erosion and abandoned; another one hundred 
million is so depleted that its value is only six per 
cent that of all farms. There is pathos in the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of unemployed have 
moved back to this poor land, as there is also in 
the fact that pioneering young farmers have moved 
onto it and the poorer lands of mountain, cut over 
timber areas and dry prairie grass, following the 
paths of their heroic fathers in the ambition to 


make a home of their own. 


In Brown County, Indiana, where a great re- 
afforestation project is under way, it was found 
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that population had decreased by fifty per cent 
between 1900 and the beginning of the depression, 
but that it increased through unemployed city work- 
ers coming back to the abandoned farms in a pitiful 
effort to make a living. Less than three per cent 
of them were able to raise and sell as much as 
$100.00 worth of produce per year. In the area 
now being reafforested the farmers were able to 
pay a total of less than four per cent of the 
upkeep of their schools and about the same for 
the upkeep of their roads; in other words, local 
taxation had provided, in round numbers, only 
$5,000 for schools and roads and the state had 
contributed more than $110,000. The residents had 
eked out a living by cutting down the trees left by 
the lumberman as too small for saw boards and 
selling them for wood and ties—thus still farther 
depleting timber resources. The Resettlement Ad- 
ministration bought the land at from seven to 
nine dollars per acre and at the same time offered 
the hardworking, underprivileged and defeated 
farmers good lands on long term, low interest 
payments that will enable them to make a good 
living and in due course become owners. The 
secret of this lies in the difference between six 
per cent and three per cent for the loans and in 
the further fact that Uncle Sam can take the risk 
where no banker or loan company can do so. 
Down in the Piedmont of north Georgia another 
project relieves the highlander of his hillside acres 
and its corn nubbin income by taking over 300,000 
acres for reafforestation—the only thing for which 
the land is useful. Another illustration is found in 
the poor “cut-over” lands of north Minnesota where 
5,000 scattered farms, worth to purchase less than 


the annual rental value of good land, is being taken 
over, the pioneering but defeated farmers being 
offered good lands on a basis that will enable them 
to pay for them by saving of interest and the 
acceptance of supervision to teach them scientific 
farming. On this one project a saving of three 
quarter’s of a million dollars will be effected yearly 
in the support of schools and roads. Up in Mon- 
tana the dry lands that help to make up the dust 
bowl are yielding to the same enterprise. The 
Taylor grazing act will restore 122,000,000 of “dust 
bowl” soil to grass and thus save it from wind 
erosion. Scientific studies made by the Department 
of Agriculture show that where a twelve-inch top 
soil will, on an eight per cent slope, disappear 
through water erosion in from twenty-nine to thirty- 
five years, it will require from 7,000 to 12,000 years 
for it to do so under a cover of grass. 

Thus Uncle Sam through the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration undertook in a manner befitting the 
problem, a beginning of conservation of both his 
natural land resources and of those thousands of 


| 
| 





| 
his citizens who are still possessed of the spirit -) € 


the pioneer but are defeated through the disappear- 
ance of the richer soils that gave their pioneer 
fathers a chance at success. The secret of the 
enterprise lies in the supervision given the under- 
taking, the offering of credit to those who have none 
in the commercial world and in the fact that a sav- 
ing of three per cent in interest, plus instruction in 
scientific farming, will enable any honest tiller of 
the soil to do what his forefathers did on cheap or 
free lands in the past—make himself a self-support- 
ing home owner. 


ON CHURCH COOPERATION 


If the cradle of American freedom was the 


little red scheol house, its mother was religion. 
The spirit of Protestantism rocked the cradle in 
which freedom grew. That spirit broke the shackles 
of an imposed external authority and freed the 
individual. It created an individualism that could 
pioneer and blaze the way for a civilization. Now, 
under the tides of progress, that individualism is 
being socialized. We are growing from a protesting 
independence 
The inner compulsions of 


individualistic into a_ constructive 


social interdependence. 


brotherhood are creating a social order that cor- 


porate power once sought to create through the outer 
compulsions of authority. While religion cannot 
function successfully in the individual’s life un- 
less he is personally free, neither can it success- 
fully function in society until he is cooperating 
in the common service of all. 


Cooperation is the key word to the new rural 


life. Cooperation in the marketing of farm ~@® 





ducts has attained a success that is remarkable in 
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both the annals of cooperative enterprise and of 
American farming. The cooperative idea gave the 
farmer the telephone and the rural free mail de- 
livery. It gave him the consolidated school which 
marks an epoch in rural education, and the hard 
surfaced road which marks an epoch in rural trans- 
portation. These things, all put together, are cre- 
ating an epoch in American rural life. They are 
moving it up from the provincial, individualistic 
era of the pioneer into an era of socialized living. 

American democracy was initiated in a protest 
against authority and on behalf of the rights of the 
individual. This hardy individualistic pioneer life 
was admirable soil for the rooting and building of 
democracy, but rural socialization is as inevitable 
as the process of the suns. Rural economics, 
education, civic life and inter-communication are 
experiencing epoch-making changes. Religious in- 
stitutions in the country must undergo the same 
experience. 


Our Protestant denominations arose in response 
to a demand for the freedom of the individual. 
They have won their fight in America. I will dare 
to assert that every valuable thing contributed by 
each and every one of the great denominations 
has become the common possession of all. We con- 
tinue to exist as denominations because of tradi- 
tions, a sense of group loyalty and large vested 
interests. No denomination holds a single valuable 
moral truth that is not a common possession. There 
is not in the things upon which we disagree one 
thing that will make any man a better Christian, 
but there are in the things on which we do agree 
enough to make any man a better Christian—indeed, 
enough to save the world if only we would get 
together like good Christians to save it. 

The crucial problem in rural religious life to- 
day is that of over churching. It is safe to say 
that three-fourths of our rural communities have 
more churches than they can support; thus it comes 
about in all these communities that the very in- 
stitution that was designed to promote brotherhood 
and cooperation is doing most to prevent it. If 
we allow the vested interests of the churches, as 
represented in denominational organizations, to de- 
feat cooperation in the rural community, we are 
allowing them to defeat the Kingdom of God itself. 

Denominational organizations will do well to 


make a dispassionate and friendly study of the 
community church movement. It has no great 
individual leader or group of leaders such as most 
denominational movements had in the days of their 
initiation. It is indigenous to the rural community 
and springs out a need so deep that it cannot be 
denied. Whether it is to grow greatly and furnish 
the answer to this crying need of rural religious 
life remains to be seen. Whether it does or does 
not it is symptomatic and the situation that has 
given rise to it demands the best that modern 
church statesmanship has to give it. 

Howsoever it may come about the modern rural 
community will have a successful, going church 
through which to express its religious life. If it 
is not supplied by denominations, it will be sup- 
plied out of the inner religious urge of the Am- 
erican farmer. Either some rural church now in 
the community should become a going concern, 
or a community church organized to do it. 


Community cooperation is the inevitable next 
step in denominational cooperation for all those 
communities where the religious life is handicapped 
by over-churching. There are thousands of rura’, 
small town and suburban communities where it 
is impossible to support two or more churches; 
they so divide the limited possibilities as to make 
adequate Christian work impossible. Rural com- 
munities are uniting their schools. They are fusing 
their citizens into farmer organizations and cooper- 
ative selling associations. The spirit of coopera: 
tion is abroad in the land. The church that 
teaches brotherhood cannot afford to be the last 
to practice it. Without adequate church activity 
there is a denial of opportunity to cultivate the 
Christian life. Striving little churches in competi- 
tion put the cause to shame. 

A thriving church in cooperation honors re- 
ligion in the eys of all men. The same missionary 
spirit in the denominations that asks for sacrifice 
in order that Christianity may be taken to unchurch- 
ed fields, demands a like denominational sacrifice in 
order that the over-churched field may have a going 
church. It is simply a question of whether the 
denomination exists to serve Christ and the com- 
mon good, and will if necessary decrease that they 
may increase, or whether it considers itself the one 
and only means by which they can be served, and 
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thus will sacrifice community welfare to denomi- 
national life. The answer of the ecclesiastical mind 
is the latter; the answer of the community mind is 


the former. 


Church cooperation sets up no dogmas as ladders 
into its fellowship. It rears no walls of mandatory 
policy. It is a simple, inevitable democracy. It 
does not attempt to formulate any written creed, 
for by so doing it debars those whose conscience 
protests such formulations. It is a simple fellow- 
ship of those who accept Christ as Lord and 
Savior, working together in whatever way best 
serves the Christian interests of their common 
community. 

There are literally thousands of communities in 
this country that can have no adequate going 
church or Sunday School simply because they are 
split and divided into from three to a half dozen 
sectarian organizations when there are neither the 
No 


others, 


funds nor the folk to support more than one. 
the 
but each may agree to a community of effort, 


one of the several will surrender to 


and each, with tolerance for the other’s convictions, 
agree to worship and work together in the name 
of the common Lord. Recognizing each other as 
Christians, they bring that recognition to the test 
of organic fellowship, each holding his own per- 
sonal convictions while allowing the largest liberty 
in opinion to all others. 

Their cooperation is not a basis of common 
opinion or a creed, but of a common discipleship. 
In every denomination there will be found mem- 
bers who do not accept all the denominational 
platform; in none do all the members think alike 
upon all things. They hold different opinions, be- 
lieve different things, put emphasis in different 
places and with the exception of one or two test 
articles of faith, are no nearer together than the 
members of a community church. Those who put 
Christianity ahead of church-ianity and creed will 
have no trouble in finding fellowship in a com- 
munity church program. 
be brothers in Christ. 
the opportunity to be Christian brothers in deed 
as well as in name. 


Men of all opinions may 
Cooperation offers neighbors 


Calvary Church Homestead Project, Big Lick, Tennessee 


EUGENE SMATHERS 


Chairman of. the Conference Committee on Cooperative Education 


Like many another rural community, Big Lick 
has the discouragement of seeing its youth grow 
up, become able to assume positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility, and then depart for urban 
industrial centers. Of course, this is to be ex- 
pected in these times of national emergency, but 
it was also true in normal and sub-normal periods. 
How can a community make progress when prac- 
tically all of its better youth are drained off to 
make their contributions elsewhere? This long- 
range problem, as well as some more immediate 
problems growing out of the period of depression 
during the thirties, plus a conviction that life on 
the 
Christian family life, supply the background out 
of which the Calvary Church Homestead Project 


developed. 


land affords an excellent environment for 


We were striving to build a Christian rural 
community, and this required the type of leader- 


There 
seemed to be little hope for even slow progress, 
if we had to begin anew with each generation, 
and if the quality of the younger families left 
behind gradually deteriorated. During the depres- 


ship which our better youth could provide. 


sion many of these better youth were caught in 
the community. No opportunity for educational 
advancement or for vocational choice outside the 
community was offered. The family farm was in 
almost every case too small to provide even a 
minimum livelihood for one family, certainly not 
for two. Thus most of the young men had 
to accept the status of unpaid family workers. 
Big Lick was in a unique situation regarding land 
It is a small island of 
settled land in an ocean of land awaiting de- 


velopment. 


available for settlement. 


So the idea came to some of those 
who were concerned with the immediate problem 
confronting our young men and with the long- 
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range task of community development of trying 
to initiate some sort of land settlement project 
which would link this available land to some of 
After considerable study 


the Church Homestead 


our community problems. 


and discussion Plan re- 


sulted. 
A friend who was interested in the Christian 
program in Lick, and who _ had 


Big provided 


From This 





financial assistance for previous community pro- 


jects was interested in the idea and participated 
He agreed to establish a small 
Board of National 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to be 


in the planning. 
initial fund in the Missions, 
used in 
the execution of the plan. It was frankly assumed 
that the project was experimental and should make 
a small beginning, yet it was hoped that should 
the plan prove practical the fund would be in- 
eased. The general purpose of this fund, as 


well as the project itself was stated thus: “To 


make available to young people the means of earn- 
ing a living from the land in a manner whereby 
they may maintain their self-respect and at the 
same time pursue those natural, healthy and pleas- 
ant occupations of hand and mind and heart which 
may be called the more abundant Christian life.” 
The fund was to be used to acquire tracts of 


land, subdivide them into suitable sized farms and 





To This 


make these farms available to approved persons un- 
der contracts which would enable them to improve 
their holdings and to ultimately become the owners 
of these farms. The project was to be administered 
locally by a board of trustees, composed of certain 
officers of the church and the pastor, all of whom 
would serve without remuneration. And except 
for holding the fund, the project would be entirely 
a local affair, eliminating to a minimum all “red- 
tape.” 

Circumstances have altered the original plans 
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somewhat. The young men whom the project was 
initiated to help, were beginning to be called to 
the armed forces by the time the plan was in 
operation. It was found that the large tracts of 
land which surrounded the present community were 
tied up by all sorts of legal difficulties and not 
available for purchase at the present. It was the 
original intention to purchase undeveloped land, 
subdivide it and sell it to unmarried young men 
who would begin clearing and developing it while 
at home, thus being in position later to establish 
and maintain their new families on these farms. 
But the situation at the time the plan was put 
into actual operation required us to purchase what- 
ever land was available, most of it being partially 
developed, and to select as homesteaders young 
families instead of single men. The plan was 
flexible enough to allow us to make changes in 
the future which hold the largest promise for ful- 
filling the fundamental purposes of the project. 

The project began operation in 1940, beginning 
in a small way. Some land was purchased and a 
few families became homesteaders. Since that be- 
ginning gradual growth has taken place. The 
fund has been enlarged, additional purchases of 
land have been made. To date we have five 
homesteaders who have completed payments on 
their farms, there are eighteen others still making 
payments, and enough additional land is held for 
at least three additional farms, with enough ac- 
cumulated in the fund for the purchase of two 
more farm-sized tracts. Besides, we have pur- 
chased 105 acres of timber land to be kept as a 
common community holding to provide some lum- 
ber for essential community needs, and have added 
forty-three acres to the church farm. The three 
years of operation, aside from taxes on land still 
held for settlement and on common holdings, has 
required less than two hundred dollars for oper- 
ating expenses. 

The contracts with the homesteaders seek to 
provide every opportunity for the family to feel 
safe in developing its homestead, giving it every 
possible encouragement and protection. The con- 
tract has many features similar to the tenant pur- 
chase contract of farm security. The payments 
are made on a thirty-year basis, with the privilege 
of making final payment at any time. If the 
homesteader is beginning on an undeveloped tract 


of land, no payment on principal is required for 
two years. The homesteader pays three per cent 
interest on his unpaid balance, also the taxes on 
his particular tract. The trustees have the au- 
thority to allow variable payments on principal to 
take care of unforeseen circumstances such as crop 
failure or severe illness. The homesteader becomes 
a member of the Big Lick Farmers Association, 
a cooperative organization providing farm tools 
for its members. He is required to use certain 
minimum land practices which will guarantee the 
conservation of the soil, to cooperate with govern- 
mental programs which are intended to assist the 
farmer, to allow the trustees to make adjustments 
in boundaries, roads, etc., which are for the welfare 
of the entire community. He is encouraged to make 
subsistence the first element in his farm program. 
While the project is primarily intended to assist 
young families to secure land, and does not pro- 
vide new houses, barns, or other equipment, it is 
possible for the homesteader to borrow a limited 
amount for such purposes. This feature of the 
project we hope to expand in the future. But it 
will never be our purpose to provide homes and 
equipment that are out of line with those of the 
homesteader’s neighbors. The interest is used to 
pay operating costs, and all that accumulates above 
that is to be used for general community improve- 
ment. In this way every family in the community 
receives some benefit from the project. 

We hope to be in position to assist any of our 
young men, now in the armed forces, to secure 
farms, if they so desire upon their return. And 
as it will probably be necessary for them to settle 
on undeveloped land, we hope to be able to help 
them with the construction of buildings, fencing, 
water supply, etc. Our experience is limited, but 
we feel that the project has proven itself as a 
practical and creative method of attacking some 
basic problems and has been of value in establish- 
ing the church at the center of our community 
life. 





The black man who cannot let love and sym- 
pathy go out to the white man is but half free. 
The white man who retards his own development 


by opposing a black man is but half ae e 


T. WASHINGTON. 


WiiaAda 
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The Farm Settlement of the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 


A WORKING PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION 
George C. Bellingrath, President Rabun 
Gap-Nacoochee School 


An interesting program of adult education is that 
being conducted by the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School located at Rabun Gap, Georgia. So far as we 
know this program is unique but we believe that it 
would operate successfully in other localities. 

The farm settlement is a plan of dealing with 
whole families of the mountain or rural community. 
There are at present 17 large families in the settle- 
ment. Over 100 families have been dealt with in the 
history of the plan. 

The settlement occupies a circle of 1,600 acres 
around the central school farm, divided into small 
farms on which whole families are admitted in rotat- 
ing groups for terms of five years as student farm- 
ers. 

A model six-room, frame coitage, with a barn 
and poultry house, is furnished to each family. 


6 About forty acres of land is allowed each family, 


including a garden and pasture. 

The whole establishment is a school. Each farm 
is a foundation for the education and support of a 
farming family during the term of residence. Each 
home is a school dormitory, and each man, woman 
and child of school age is a student. Every acre of 
land, every garden, every kitchen, every barn, every 
cornfield is a part of the course of study. 

When a family applies for admission and is ac- 
cepted and assigned to a farm, the parents as well 
as the children, undertake to carry out a prescribed 
plan of farming and a course of training as pupils 
of the School, and according to its rules and regu- 
lations. 

The idea is like that of any school. From a book 
school the student receives a return for mental labor 
a training of the mind. From this farm school the 
student farmer receives in return for manual labor, 
both a training of the mind and a living for his 
family. 

Furthermore, just as a pupil receives greater ben- 
efit from a book school by putting forth greater ef- 
fort, so a family receives more from this farm school 
by making the most of the opportunities that it of- 
fers. 


It is not the object of the School merely to rent 
land to tenant farmers. No family should apply for 
admission with that object in view. The entire 
property is for the purposes of education, and espe- 
cially education to make better farmers and better 
citizens. 

The School offers, to families that have suffi- 
cient labor to operate a good farm according to the 
standards of a good farmer, these three things: 

1. A better chance to educate their children for 
country life. 

2. A better chance to make a living than they 
have had before. 

3. A training by which they can become better 
farmers, better citizens and improve their position 
as members of a good community. 

A special school for the heads of the families is 
conducted by practical teachers of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. Its principal object is to teach 
the families how to carry out the system of farming 
and training prescribed by the Plan, and how to 
make the most of the advantages offered by it. 

The study of all problems of farming and domes- 
tic work goes hand in hand with the work being 
done each week. The study is carried out in lectures 
by the teachers and in conferences in which parents 
and teachers take part. 

The families are assisted in marketing their farm 
products, purchasing their supplies, and keeping 
their farm accounts. Stress is placed upon high 
standards of work and habits of industry, economy 
and good citizenship. 

The parents of each family and all grown-ups 
above schoo lage are required to come together as 
members of this School in regular meetings and con- 
ferences. Meetings for men and women are held at 
different hours to suit the family’s convenience. 

1. Families are admitted for only one year at a 
time. The year begins the first day of January and 
ends the last day of December. Families not ad- 
mitted for the following year must vacate their 
houses and farms to new families not later than De- 
cember 31st. 
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2. Each family is given its own separate boun- labor to the School at customary wages. 
dary of land and required to operate it as a model 8. Each family must keep a farm account book, 
farm. All of the land must be made to yield its showing what it makes and spends and saves. 
share of income. 9. The heads of each family and all grown-ups 





3. Each farm is divided into rotating sections. above school age must attend the sessions of the 
Corn, small grain, hay, fruits, vegetables, poultry, School for Adults and all meetings held for their 
cows and hogs are the main thirgs in the farming benefit and improvement. All children of public 
plan. school age must attend a school provided for them & @ 

4. A house and barn, a garden and one acre for for nine months of the year. 
truck patch, pasture for two milk cows and firewood 10. The grown-ups of each family must be 
for fuel are allowed to each family free of rent. found at home and at work regularly, either for 

5. The home and farm must be well kept. The themselves on their own boundary, or for the School. 
entire boundary must show proper care and atten- Parents must keep their children in school regularly, 
tion. Minor repairs to buildings, gates, fences and and train them at home to habits of work and good 
roads must be done by the family. Larger repairs conduct. 
and improvements will be done by the School. 11. The rules of dividing crops are practically 

6. The family must furnish its own work stock the same as those between landowners and tenants 
and farming tools. Heavy farm machinery is fur- in the surrounding community. The School, how- 
nished by the School on a cooperative basis. ever, offers the family better advantages than those 

7. When called upon and when not engaged in offered by the average landowner, in order to carry 
work on its own boundary, the family must furnish out its purpose as an educational institution. 
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A New Day for the Mountains 


Dr. Mark A. 


Dawber 


Secretary of the National Home Missions Council 


Tue LAND PROBLEM 


: A new sense of sacredness of the soil and a 
stewardship responsibility is an absolute prerequisite 
to any continuing peace in the world. This means 
: in turn that we must cultivate men and women of 

strong character and self discipline to husband the 
soil, maintain it and improve it. They must have 
a sense of holy stewardship and continuity. They 
must feel that the same land which feeds them 
must feed their children and their children’s child- 
ren as long as men shall last. 

We have been wasters of the soil. There is 
no longer too much good land anywhere in the 
world, not even in our own rich America. And 
it takes good soil to sustain good people. Show me 
an impoverished soil, and I will show you an im- 
poverished people. We have robbed the soil, and 

ae @o” have robbed God because we have taken that 

which belonged to unborn generations. Much of 
the soil of the world and of our own America 
cannot be farmed. Much that was good has been 
made poor, much that was tolerable and could have 
been made good has been ruined. Too much of 
our best land has been ruined by exploitation or 
lack of care. One-third of the top soil which 
produces our crops has been lost by erosion that 
could have been prevented. You ask me what 
this has to do with religion, and I reply, everything. 

If we cannot sense a stewardship responsibility in 

God’s holy earth, then stewardship as a Christian 

doctrine is hopeless. 

Thirty years ago, Nathaniel Shaler, noted geol- 
ogist of Yale, attempted to arouse the American 
people by saying: “Of all the sinful wasters of 
man’s inheritance on the earth, and all are in 
this regard sinners, the very worst are the Ameri- 
can people.” 


The rise and fall of civilizations is largely a 
record of economic exploitation resulting in an 
impoverished soil. A permanent, prosperous agri- 
culture is vital to the rise and maintenance of a 

e Qiao as well as to a rapid recovery after 
war. But a tragic fate has befallen the tillers of 





the soil in country after country where exploitation 
of the soil has led to erosion-ruined agricultural 
lands, whose fields have turned to rocks or become 
riddled with gullies. War is largely the result of 
the reduction of vast rural populations to poverty 
and destitution. 

The future security of this vast rural popula- 
tion in the world must be sought in the control 
and improvement of land and land resources— 
sufficient to supply all the requirements of the 
people. I hazard the suggestion that, if one-tenth 
of the wealth and of the human resources that are 
now being devoted to war and the preparation for 
war had been directed toward conserving and en- 
riching the land resources of the earth, the produc- 
tiveness of the earth would yield sufficient to meet 
the requirements of this generation and its increase 
for generations to come, and there would be no 
wars. The possibilities of the earth, when its 
resources are fully husbanded in the advanced 
knowledge of soil conservation, are far beyond the 
imagination of mankind in general. How much 
better if the vast energies of the human race could 
be directed toward such a goal of conservation 
than toward destruction! Without the maintenance 
of a permanent satisfying agriculture and the con- 
servation of national resources, neither we nor any 
other nation can long endure the forces that have de- 
stroyed civilizations of the past. 

The church has an imperative responsibility 
in this realm of the stewardship of the soil. “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” I 
am one who believes emphatically that the church 
is destined to save the material and spiritual gains 
of mankind from the ruins of the destructive 
annihilations of the war, but I also am convinced 
that this can best be done by saving the inherent 
values of the soil in time of peace. 

THE Economic PROBLEM 

No one will deny that the economic problem is 
basic to the present crisis. Here I recognize that 
we enter upon extremely controversial ground. We 
may avoid it by dealing in generalities, but the 
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time for generalities is past and someone must 
When we 
do so we become involved in a discussion of com- 


run the risk of being more specific. 


petitive capitalism and the profit motive, and the 
moment we do this someone gets the jitters and 
cries “communism”! Well, I am not a commun- 
ist; I cannot accept the economics of communism, 


and I cannot accept its political system, but I can 


perfectly understand communism. And [| would 
say here and now that you will not get rid of 
communism by criticism of the communist. The 


only way in which that will be done is to do a 
better job than the communist is doing in meeting 
the bread and butter problem of the people. 

The fact is that our modern wars are primarily 
We fight the 
markets of the world, fiirst with cotton and coffee, 


economic wars. one another in 
corn and wheat, and when we have exhausted our 
effort with these resources, we turn to guns and 
We fight 
the world with raw materials and natural resources, 
primarily rural. 
the ‘Goals for 
Road We Are 


“If you hold your ear close to the ground, 


ammunition. first in the markets of 
Listen to Stuart Chase as he states 
America,” in his recent book, The 


Traveling: 


you can hear a muffled roar echoing around 
not from 
It is 


the voice of the people demanding security and 


the whole world. It does come 


bombs, or thunder on the Russian front. 
an end to the paradox of plenty. It is the 
revolt of the masses asking for the food which 
farmers let rot upon the ground or dump into 
the is the 
most powerful force in the world today. States- 


streams. This subterranean roar 


men who listen to it will be upheld. Statesmen 
who shut their ears will be buried, no matter 
how lofty their sentiments about freedom and 
initiative. 

“Science and invention have put an ade- 
quate standard of living within the reach of 
every family in the great industrial nations. 
Ultimately it will be within the reach of every 
family in the world. The mass of the people 
know this. Yet the standard of living which 
they might have does not come through to the 
great majotity of them. Why does it not come 
through? It is there for all to see—thirteen 
million bales of cotton in storage, 500 million 
bushels of wheat in granaries in the United 


States, sixty million bags of coffee burned in 
Brazil—why does it not come through? The 
authorities reply that the market cannot tolerate 
it, or that the laws of property forbid it. Do 
you think these answers, however legal and 
logical, are going to satisfy the masses? They 
are asking a revolutionary question which de- 
mands a revolutionary answer.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury outlined the 
task of the church as it faces the economic prob- 
lems inherent in the present world order. He is 
convinced that nothing less than a federation of 
the nations is necessary if we are to end interna- 
tional anarchy and establish some sort of interna- 
tional authority based upon international law. Then 
he paused to express his one great fear and to 
the outstanding 
obstacle to such a federal goal, and I quote: 


state what he believed to be 

“But I do not believe that a federal system 
can of itself secure justice or even abolish war 
unless the economic life of men is ordered on 
principles more expressive of fellowship than 
at present. The trend toward war is inherent 
in the internal economy of the modern nation. 
The essential evil in the ordering of European 
life has been the inversion of the proper rela- 
tions between finance, production and consump- 
It is evident that the real object for which 
goods are produced is that they may be en- 


tion. 


joyed, and this in most instances means ‘con- 
sumed’. The consumer is the factor of pri- 
mary importance, whose interest ought to be 
decisive, for his is the only truly human inter- 
Yet food is destroyed 
while men are hungry. Why? Because they 
have not the means to make their need con- 
So the primary aim of pro- 
ducing food turns out to be in practice, not 
feeding the hungry, but making a profit. The 
profit motive has become the dominant motive. 
It is this which has led to the sacrilegious sacri- 
fice of rural England to urban interests and 
subjects it to policies framed for urban condi- 
tions. It has turned man into an economic 


est in the whole process. 


stitute a market. 


animal.” 

Read the terrible indictment that John Gunther 
makes of the ‘appalling situation in Puerto Rico 
in his Jnside Latin America. Read the facts re- 
garding the miserable conditions of our share- 
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bulletin 
the Sta- 


tion on “Rural Poverty in Virginia,” and you will 


South. Read a _ recent 


Agricultural Experiment 


croppers of the 


from Virginia 
realize that this basic problem of our economic 
rural poverty is not only an evil of the countries 
of the the 
Allies but one common to all, which must be re- 


Axis in contrast to the countries of 


moved from all if we are to have a civilization 
worthy to be called Christian. 

There are those who will doubtless be asking, 
Why raise these questions of the rural church, 
We have 


a war on our hands that we must fight to a victori- 


the sharecropper and the migrant now? 


can give attention to 
that 
now there will be little 


finish first; then we 


The 


we do raise those questions 


ous 


these other matters. answer is unless 


chance to raise them later. It is true we have a 

decency in the 
that 

includes the United States no less than Europe or 


war on to secure freedom and 


world; but we need also to remember this 


Asia. The conditions to which we have called 
attention are just as much a violation of decency 
and human rights as anything we are seeking to 
correct in Europe or Asia. 

Our impoverished rural areas, our miserable 
sharecropping and migrancy call loudly for cor- 
The four freedoms are just 


the 


rection and reform. 


as necessary here as they are elsewhere in 


world. But what happened in Congress when the 


Anti-Poll Tax Bill 
minority group talked it out of existence, and the 


was up for consideration? A 
argument is, Don’t take the time of Congress with 


these things; we are busy fighting a war for 


democracy. How hollow and hypocritical it all 
sounds in the presence of these violations of every 
democratic principle and our boasted American way 
of life! 


out to wage war in 


Our boys in the armed forces are not 


defense of our slums, our 
peonage, our sharecropping and migrancy; they are 
fighting to get rid of the forces, both at home 
and abroad, that make these conditions possible. 

This is a good time to raise these questions. 
If we fail to make articulate at present these needs 
false to 


as part of the war effort, we shall be 


our trust as Christians to bring a larger measure 
of life, liberty and happiness to the people in the 
United States 


essentials. 


who now are deprived of these 


RurRAL LIFE AND WAR EMERGENCY 


The effects of the war emergencies upon rural 
life are now beginning to be felt in various and 
these will be 


serious ways. As the war continues, 


multiplied and intensified. Whenever these crisis 
periods come upon us, they make serious inroads 
into rural life, and institutions such as the church 
are those most immediately affected and with drastic 
results. 


The problem of farm labor is now serious. 
A sampling study has been made in sixteen counties 
in Ohio where the situation is typical of what 
we might expect to find throughout the nation if 
a large-scale study were conducted. On 477 farms 
214 hired 1941; in 


October, 1942, on the same farms, only 136. In 


there were men in October, 
the same period the loss of males between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five in farm families amount- 
ed to twentyt-three per cent. But the net loss in 
man power on these farms was reduced to eight per 
cent by the efforts and labor of children of school 
age, women of the farm families, and older men. 

Add to the above the further depletion of rural 
labor by the appeal that is being made by war in- 
dustry because of the increased compensation in 
comparison with the remuneration possible in agri- 
culture, also the appeal to rural youth in the offer 
of technical training that will make possible a more 
remunerative income in industry. It should not 
be a matter of surprise that many rural people 
are responding to these calls. 

The result is that many town and country com- 
munities are being rapidly depleted. . Recent con- 
tacts with rural communities in widely distributed 
sections of the country—Arizona, Kansas, Iowa, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Eng- 
land states—reveal that all alike are affected by 
this rural decrease. The rural churches are finding 
this problem expressed in several ways: transfer 
of membership, diminished attendance especially of: 
youth and men, depletion of official leadership, and 
reduction of income. 
for food for the future is also not 
Many dairy farmers are selling their 


The cattle in most instances are being 


The outlet 
encouraging. 
dairy herds. 
sold for the meat market and are not changing hands 
The reduced production of 


to other dairy farmers. 
those primary foods, milk, butter and cheese, 1s, 
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beginning to disturb the authorities in Washington. 

The mountain areas have been seriously affected 
by the drainage of youth into the armed forces and 
many others into the war industries. What this is 
doing to the institutions that most of you represent 
is something about which you are better informed 
than myself. The problem of adjustments that is 
necessary now and how to proceed to put them into 
effect will not be disposed of early, but I am sure 
that there will be a frank facing of the issues. 

Thousands who have gone out of the mountains 
during this war period will not come back anticipat- 
ing to remain. As never before they are being 
trained in technical skills for which they will not 
be able to find a satisfying outlet in mountain life 
as it exists today; it is a real question as to whether 
much of mountain life can be so reorganized as to 
provide this outlet. This raises the question which 
if we are to be honest must be raised. It is this: 
Has not the time now arrived to reappraise the 
mountain situation, to be realistic in our thinking, 
and to recast our philosophy and program? 

Are we justified in maintaining a program that 
encourages so many of these people to remain in a 
land area that cannot provide the economic re- 
sources necessary to maintain the standard of living 
and culture which we are accustomed to think of 
as American? 

Are we justified in subscribing as we are by 
our present program to an educational system and 
standard that is on a lower plane than that which 
we boast of as our American standard? An educa- 
tional status and system that is undemocratic, be- 
cause it limits the people to a standard of educa- 
tion that is conditioned by very meager resources, 
and requires them to become mendicants, depending 
upon the help of mission boards and philanthropic 
agencies. And, of course, the same thing is true 
of the health and welfare work. 

It all boils down finally to the question of find- 
ing an economic basis for these mountain people. 
We have been told from time to time not to hurt 
the feelings of the mountain people by any refer- 
ence to their poverty, but we cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility that now rests upon us to deal real- 
istically with the problem. The question in a word 
is, are we more concerned to maintain our institu- 
tions, to continue to play “Lady Bountiful,” or are 
we concerned to make such adjustments. in our 


philosophy and program in the mountains as will 
enable the mountain people ultimately to stand on 
their own feet, self-supporting and self-respecting ? 
A survey made some ten years ago of the ter- 
ritory represented by this Conference revealed that 
there are two-thirds more people in the area than 
can be supported by the land and resources that are 
available, and that even when the changes had been 
made and a more suitable agriculture had been 
achieved, it would not support more than half the 
present population on a desirable minimum stand- 
ard of living. 
To quote at some length from an article by Amanda 
Stone Thorburn that appeared in the Courier- 
Journal, Louisville, Kentucky : 

“We are an education-conscious people, but 
it seems to me that we are beginning at the 
wrong end of the question. We seem fond of 
doing that—else why our low educational rating 
when we are one of the oldest States of the 
Union? We have had opportunities thrust 
upon us; we have had the challenge ‘pure 
Anglo-Saxon’ blood hurled in our teeth for 
decades—even for centuries—and I am dealing 
in no heresy when I say that the pompous 
voice of the tax-fattened politicians is drowned 
out by the husky, uncultured drawl of those 
men who are literally and positively a ‘mired 
spoke in the wheels of progress.’ 

“You see, I know them. I know them inti- 
mately. Beside blazing hearth and under pep- 
per-festooned roofs I have listened to mouthing 
grannies and ancient sires laying bare before 
my pitying eyes the story of a drab, oppressed, 
half-bestial existence. They aren’t to blame. 
They know nothing else. How could they, 
hemmed in by impassable mountains, cut off 
from civilization by swirling rivers and un- 
bridged gorges—even barred from social inter- 
course with those few ‘low-landers’ with whom 
they might have come in contact? I have 
welcomed them into this world and I have 
seen them go out. I have rejoiced at their 
simple weddings, and I have closed the sight- 
less, staring eyes of their dead. Up steep, 
backbreaking trails I have followed pine coffins 
to lay disease-ridden bones to eternal rest under 
the quiet shadow of The Pilot and I have seen 
the burden of ignorance, poverty, disease and 
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deformity grown more intolerant with each 
passing year. Wetalk, we plan and we 
theorize—why don’t we do something? Plain 
words—but we have a need of brutal frank- 
ness if we would accomplish our purpose. We 
have boasted and crowed and bragged of our 
perfect past and that same ancestor worship 
put China to sleep for 4,000 years! 

“We deplore our birthrate as a nation and 
we let the finest stock of America be strangled 
in its. cradle by social diseases too terrible to 
be mentioned. Pellegra, hookworm, trachoma 
(Dare I add starvation?) have been constant 
visitors in those cabins where, an eternal guest 
in the chimney corner, rocks back and forth 
the grisly death-head of the great white 
plague.” 


Foreign missions have long been concerned with 
the practical aspects of agriculture and rural life. 
Rural reconstruction has been a primary plank in 
the platform of foreign missions. Men such as 
Sam Higginbottom have given a new meaning and 
purpose to the work of the missionary. There 
has not been enough time as yet for this broader 
program to reach more than a small segment of 
the populations of these foreign countries, but 
enough has been done to merit the conclusion 
that nothing less than this kind of concept of 
missionary work will suffice in the future. More- 
over, rural reconstruction will be more in demand 
when the war is over than before it began. Our 
foreign missionaries will be in the forefront of 
the leadership, and the demand will be far beyond 
the church’s ability to supply the leadership that 
will be needed for this task. 


I should like to suggest that nothing less than 
this same kind of rural religious leadership will 
be needed in the United States. The time is 
full ripe to create a new and exalted sense of 
the rural ministry, the rural church, and the edu- 
cational and religious mission to rural areas. This 
cannot come from the rural ministers and rural 
churches alone. It will require the support and 
encouragement of city ministers, city churches, and 
above everything else, of the administrative leader- 
ship within the denominations. 

Now I realize that there is nothing new about 


* @" problem I am stating; it has been with us 


XUM 


all the time. What is new, however, is that the 


crisis in which we find ourselves is sharpening 
this issue and, what is even more important, de- 
manding a decision. 
CONCLUSION 

Democracy is the most difficult, it is the most 
dangerous form of government. It achieves prog- 
ress in the hardest possible way, in the belief in 
the individual, that the process is as important 
as the result. That is the realization 
of the fullest potentiality of 
citizen—not merely his most convenient use by the 
state, not even the service rendered to him by phil- 
anthropy except as this helps finally to his richest 
self-realization. Social service, education, and re- 
ligion are not only truly democratic but truly 
Christian when they seek this end for mountain 
people as for all people, namely, that they shall 
be given a chance to achieve a rich, satisfying 
personality on the basis of self-realization. 

May we express the hope that this conference 
will rise to the occasion, come to grips with this 
fundamental problem. If the mountaineer is to 
take his rightful place in a democratic society, it 
will be necessary to help him to self-realization. 


process 


each individual 


SUMMARY 
As a final word I am summarizing a few sug- 
gestions that 
To some they will be difficult if not impossible to 
sincere conviction, 


grow out of these observations. 
accept, but they represent a 
so I let them stand. 

(1) That we must now begin to think of our 
approach and program for the mountains on the 


basis of prevention as well as of cure. 


(2) That we must now begin to educate many 
of the mountain people to get out of the mountains 
and into other areas where an adequate economic 
base for life is more nearly possible. 

(3) That we should cooperate with agencies of 
government looking toward a better development 
and use of mountain resources, the introduction 
of other types of agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry and industry that will provide a_ better 
economic living for those who remain in the 
mountains. 

(4) That we should press for a more equitable 
sharing of wealth in both state and nation with 
the poorer mountain counties in order to provide 
a higher level of education on a more democratic 
basis than is now possible. 
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Portraits of Two Great Christian Geniuses 


On opposite pages we here present portraits of 
Dr. George W. Carver and Toyohiko Kagawa, both 
geniuses belonging to minority races, the one living 
under the limitations of white prejudice and the 
other endangered because of the crimes of its fascist 
military clique. 

Dr. Carver was rated by Henry Ford as a great- 
er scientist than his bosom friend Edison, and Book- 
er T. Washington after years of close association 
said no greater creative mind had ever been given 


us. A visit to the Carver museum teils the story of 


the products of his genius, devoted to agricultural 
chemistry as a means of improving the living con- 
ditions of the poorer folk of the South. He took 
the lowly yam and the peanut apart and reconstruct- 
ed more than 100 uses for the yam and 300 for pea- 
nut. He discovered scores of edible wild plants and 
produced many paints and colors from Alabama 
clays. One has to read Rackham Holt’s biography 
to realize the vastness of his creative contributions 
to the common welfare. In all he did was a Chris- 


tian -passion. 
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Kagawa is one of the greatest and most revered 
saints in modern Christendom. Multitudes followed 
him on his American tour and he left behind an in- 
fluence for religious zeal made practical through 
cooperation and especially the cooperative movement. 
He is a great evangelist and social reformer. He 
calls the cooperative movement “the economic ex- 
pression of Christianity.” Discovering that nut trees 
could be grown on the mountain sides of mountain- 


ous Japan, where millions live in poverty and good 
soil is scarce, he said “henceforth I preach the gos- 
pel of nuts.” 

We present the portraits of these two. great 
Christian geniuses as appropriate to this number of 
Mountain Life and Work, devoted as it so largely 
is to religion and, like our coming conference in 
Asheville, to “The Economic Basis for Better Liv- 
ing in The Mountains.” 


The Farmer’s Federation Cooperatives 





A recent Farmer's Federation meeting in the lit- 
tle mountain town of Sylvia, N. C. 


The largest and most remarkable cooperatives of 
our mountain area are those of the Farmer’s Fed- 


eration of Asheville. Dr. McClure, their founder 


and president, will tell the story at our coming con- 
ference in Asheville. His work began as a rural 
ministry to mountain people. Like the circuit rider 
who discovered that liming the land increased the 
crop yield, and seeing there better homes and church- 
es, said, “henceforth I preach also the gospel of 
limestone,” Dr. McClure founded this Federation 


and developed its cooperatives as a Christian service. 


We asked him to give us the essential, up-to-date 
news on the Federation and here is his reply. 


Just recently we got together our figures for the 
year 1943 and find that our total sales through the 
Farmer’s Federation warehouses were $3,219,784.07, 
this includes the sales made through the Hatchery 
which while operating at a capacity of more than 
300,000 was unable to supply the demands for 
chicks. 

We have recently increased the capacity of the 
hatchery and now are hatching 462,000 eggs at each 
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Every chick in this hatchery has the in- 
Every cockerel 


setting. 
heritance for high egg production. 
in each supply flock must come from a hen with a 
record of 250 or more eggs per year. 

We have just closed our Burley tobacco market 
in which the Farmers Federation has always taken 
an active part, and this year the Asheville market 
paid an average price to the producer of $50.94 per 
This is $5.14 higher than the 
The reason 


one hundred pounds. 
average for the rest of the Burley belt. 
for this high price is the quality of the tobacco. We 
attribute the quality to the many years of work that 
has been done by the Farmer’s Federation in the 
matter of making the right seeds available and in 
educational campaigns on the growing and grading 
of tobacco. 


FARMER’S SONG OF FAITH 

In life’s glad springtime we plow the soil 
Which God made with infinite care. 

One ought not waste what can’t be replaced, 
So let us not leave our fields bare. 

It takes but a season for one to lose 

The best in a life or a hill; 

So let us be each a good trustee 


Of the fields that are his to till. 


We plant the seed in the field prepared, 
And He sends the sunshine and rain; 

We work together as partners should— 
For each needs the other, ’tis plain. 

Well all know the law of the harvest, sure, 
That 
Let’s sow good seed—plant, or thought, or deed— 


man reaps whate’er he may sow; 


And the Father will make it grow. 


We stir the soil ‘neath the summer sun— 

As Truth stirs the conscience of man— 

Else worthless weeds take what good life needs, 
As sin turns a life from God’s plan. 

The increase is always the gift of Him 

Who makes both the fruit ard the flower ; 

As plants seek light, we must do the right 


If we'd share the Creator’s power. 


We bring the blessings of harvest home 


The Lord’s Acre Department under the leader 
ship of Dumont Clarke is making steady progress. 
Mr. Clarke has recently gotten out an attractively il- 
lustrated booklet describing the Lord’s Acre Plan 
and its possibilities. The February Ist issue of the 
Farmers Federation News is our Lord’s Acre num- 
ber. This copy contains actual reports from twenty 
states in the Union as to progress in the Lord’s Acre 
plan. 

The difficulties in keeping supplies on hand for 
the war production of our people are great. The 
people of Western North Carolina are putting every- 
thing they have into food production for the war 
program. 

Sincerely, 
James G. K. McCLure 


From garden and orchard and field; 
Our hearts are full of Thanksgiving joy 
For all that the good earth doth yield. 
We face the long winter of life with faith, 
For He hath supplied every need. 
They who are near Him need never fear Him, 
The Lord is our God, indeed! 

O. L. KEENER 


MY FOLKS 


I love the lonely mountain home 
The garden fenced with rails 

The corn-patch up in Lonesome Cove 
And ridges streaked with trails. 


I love the spring, the apple trees, 
My mountain-mother’s way 

Of tucking bed-quilts over me 
The end of every day. 


But things I love I cannot have, 
There’s harder stuff for me— 

Just now and then my thoughts go back 
To how it used to be. 


Now mother’s back is bent with toil, 
My father’s steps are slow. 
He totters weak behind the plow 
Along the cotton row. 
Don L. West 
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The Pentecostal Churches 


Information Service for January First, 1944, 
makes a resume from US Census reports of “Trends 
in Church Membership Between 1926 and 1941- 
1942”. It finds the average increase as reported to 
be 25.5%. That of the Catholics and the older de- 
nominations that keep fairly accurate statistics runs 
somewhat under the average; the more emotional 
and dogmatic Protestant bodies report larger gains, 
due, no doubt to inadequately kept statistics. The 
Pentecostal groups report gains of from ten to twen- 
ty times that of the old historic denominations. We 
asked several mountain ministers and three others 
with years of experience to give us their analysis of 
the reasons why. 


We have had extreme emotional groups in re- 
ligion since the days of the Wesleyan revi. .vals. But 
the current mass religious phenomenon dates pri- 
marily from the latter part of the 19th century. 
This was the time when the established churches, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, 
etc., coordinated their Sunday School, Missionary 
and Women‘s programs and concentrated their ef- 
forts in the painted frame churches of the towns 
and the stone and brick churches of cities em- 
phasizing what the sharecropper came to call pipe- 
stained-glass and silk stocking religion. 
The rural people were isolated by coats in religion, 
the poll tax in politics, the buggy instead of the 
old hay wagon and later by the automobile. So 
isolated, they could only develop.a program and 
a doctrine in terms of their understanding. This 
understanding and their reaction might be summar- 
ized as follows: 


organ, 


(a) They saw the people in the towns and 
cities with good “store bought” clothes. They 
themselves could not have good clothes. Their 
breeches. were made out of jeans; their shirts 
out of hickory cloth. The women knitted the socks 
and made the underwear. The man with good 
clothing had a faulty attitude towards his country 
brother and referred to his people as hicks, ne’er- 
do-wells, hillbillies, niggers and poor white trash. 
Therefore good clothing came to represent style, 


worldliness and evil. They rationalized: “I'd 


rather be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord 


than to dwell in King’s palaces.” (Ps. 84:10.) 


If we would represent the people of the South 
by a pyramid, a line might be drawn considerably 


above the center to indicate this traditionally South- 
ern, institutionally “Christian”, group. 


The real South is the people represented by the 
base of the pyramid. This group is served by the 
untrained, work-a-day preacher. A relatively illit- 
erate man but one who is basically honest, sincere 
and zealous: 


1. He has responded to religion as the good. 
Good has been very imperfectly defined for him. 
Sometimes it has been maliciously defined, and 
given the present complexion of affairs, we might 
say, usually viciously defined. 


2. He is a man without a price. He is preach- 
ing because he feels that God has called him to 
preach. He knows there is evil in the world and 
he is fighting it the best way he knows. He is the 
man who trudges across the muddy fields and 
preaches today as his predecessor did in the days 
of the Underground Railroad. 


3. He is a natural leader. There are no “grapes 
of wrath” Caseys among these preachers, but there 
are elements of Casey in most of them. They are 
close to life. They have an uncanny wisdom which 
shocks and mocks the middle-class church leaders. 


4. This man is the man who is speaking to real 
America. From tarpaulin tents, brush arbor, lean- 
ing churches, basement churches; in garages, in 
parlor meetings and in the plants of the industrial 
centers he is speaking every Sunday during the 
year. From slabs borrowed from neighboring saw 
mills, from gospel tents, every day and every 
night during the long summer months of the South 
he is speaking to the people who will be used as 
the instruments of reaction or who on the other 
hand will become the democratic instruments of a 
free society. This man and his counterpart, the 
exhorter, often referred to as the “zorter’, will 
determine in a large measure which way America 
goes and whether it goes fast or slow. He is 
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today carrying on the biggest program in America. 
He knows how to carry it on. He has carried it on 
for years and without funds. Hitherto there has 
been no group which has made a sympathetic ap- 
proach to this man and his people. No effort 
has been made to put a more timely content into 
his present mindset without putting him on the 
defensive. The church has dismissed him again 
as an “impossibilist”, a holy roller, a caste. 


But these people have been uprooted in great 
numbers. Mechanization:of production, curtailment 
of production and high birthrate, have forced them 
to migrate by the hundreds of thousands. Over a 
period of years, Detroit and other cities have taken 
on the complexion of these groups. This new popu- 
lation has come predominantly from rural sections 
of the country or from the homes of parents who 
are from rural sections. Rural people generally 
have something of the same outlook manifesting 
(a) they 
are individualists; (b) they are anti-city; (c) the 
Protestants are anti-Catholic; (d) the Southern 
whites are anti- Yankee; (e) both Negro and white 
are anti-Semitic; (f) both Negro and white are 
anti-union or non-union; (g) all are anti-middle- 
class, especially anti-middle-class or institutional 
religion. 


itself in the following characteristics: 


With these newcomers have come their natural 
leaders, the work-a-day preachers. There are some 
3,000 of these employed in the plants of Detroit ; 
over 1,000 alone in the Ford Local 600. These are 
the leaders which have the ear of the new mass 
population of Detroit and vicinity. If they were 
enabled to relate their religious messages and re- 
ligious programs to the issues which affect them 
and their people in the terms of meat, bread, shelter, 
clothes, health, freedom, justice, security, they could 
clarify the issues of Sojourner Truth, Kluxism, 
Racism, Unionism, to an effective army of people. 


These basically honest leaders and the earnest 
multitudes of people they serve have never been en- 
abled by the church nor any other stable group 
to understand the forces which exploited them, 
victimized them, and divided them. The church 
nor any other group has enabled them to discover 
and appraise favorably any program with which 
to oppose these forces. Just this is the program 


the Peoples’ Institute has undertaken. Our ap- 
proach is to establish classes for the most dynamic 
of these leaders and by means of visual-aid educa- 
tion charts, developed strictly from a_ scriptural 
bas:s, to teach them the broader implications of our 
Judeo-Christian heritage—CLaupE C. WILLIAMS, 

Apostle to the share croppers, now in Detroit 
under the auspicies of the Presbyterian church, 
working among the hundreds of lay preachers of the 
share cropper, mountain and low income urban 
groups who are there just now in war production 
work but who will return home to carry on their 
ministry. His method is to base all teaching on 
scriptural quotations, use simple language and sub- 
Stitute social passion for their usual emotional ap- 
peal. 


Finding themselves ill at ease in the presence 
of an effete and prosperous bourgeoisie, their emo- 


tional natures unsatisfied by a middle-class com- 
placency, their economic problems disregarded by 
those who have no such problems to meet, and 
their naive faith and simple interpretations smiled 
upon by their more cultured fellows, the poor and 
ignorant revolt and draw apart into groups which 
are more congenial. They elevate the necessities of 
their class—frugality, humility, and industry—into 
moral virtues and regard as sins the practices they 
are debarred from embracing. Those pinched by 
economic circumstances look askance at theater go- 
ing, card playing, and “putting on of gold and costly 
apparel,” but indulge in the same when their earthly 
fortunes improve. Their standards of conduct are 
invented from the simple lives they are compelled 
at all events to lead and which are congenial to 
their simplicity. They give free rein to their emo- 
tions and attribute the pleasant thrills thereof to 
a divine agency. They look for an escape from 
their hard lot into a heaven of bliss and comfort 
which is foreign to their work-a-day existence, 
and usually picture a coming time when the judg- 
ment of society shall be reversed and they shall 
change places with the prosperous and comfortable, 
who shall be cast down while the pious poor shall 
be exalted. They espouse their tenets with almost 
fanatical devotion and regard themselves as the 
true beloved of God. Thus the sect is born, out 
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of a combination of spiritual need and economic 
forces.—Dr. E-mer T. CLark, in “The Small Sects 
of America.” 

Courtesy of the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


The rural church in the South has been in 
the main a gregarious expression of lonely, im- 
poverished, hard pressed, sometimes dangerously 
situated people. It has been a miror of their 
tastes, their feelings, their conflicts and their needs. 
It has been, except in a few of the older cities and 
in a few of the more wealthy and mature sub- 
regions, a rough, unhaven, tobaccoey, ripsnorting, 
hell-fire and brimstone, shouting to God, ungram- 
matical affair. A local ritual to a local God. To 
a few it has brought peace, to more it has brought 
panic, to all it has brought a chance to give outlet 
to feelings which needed to be let out, feelings 
that run the gamut from plain sexual hunger to 
guilt, fear, loneliness, insecurity, hate, utter terror, 
deep piety, humble mysticism, and love of horse- 
play fun. It has been a religion of a people who 
are at once exploiting and exploited. It is filled 
with ambivalences, inconsistencies, hypocrisies, and 
hard bargainings with the Lord. It has been blind 
and pitiful, cruel and bragging, persecuting and 
hunted down. It has given the world the Negro 
spiritual and the white revival song: “Were You 
There When They Crucified My Lord”, and 
“Brighten the Corner When You Are.” It is all 
its people are; no more, no less. It would be a 
hilarious spectacle were it not heartbreaking. But 
to one witnessing its outer forms, listening to its 
songs and its sermons, little realization of their 
significance can come if he has not at some time 
in his life participated psychically in these religi- 
ous manifestations and in the life of these people. 

This religious feeling—the complexity and 
strength of which are barely suggested here—re- 
strained and encouraged alternately by economic 
pressures and historical incidents, has borne strange 
fruit. But as time has gone by, it has tended to 
be pruned by the upper classes into a trim pattern, 
at its worst a strong support of an exploitative 
status quo with no spiritual content; at its best 
a means of achieving various ameliorations of 
society’s surface ills and of giving mystical com- 
fort to those who can take it. 

During the past few years, a change has begun 


to take place. Out of the profound need of 
the people have sprung a group of young southern 
preachers, educated, intelligent, courageous, devout, 
who are using the Gospel like a two-edged sword, 
felling the enemies of the Lord. They belong to 
no sects, though largely Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Methodist. They have not the 
slightest interest in forming a new sect. They are 
for the most part “theologically sound’ if that 
interests anybody. 

They neither preach nor 
violence. They preach “the love ‘that passeth un- 
derstanding” and actually practice what they preach. 
The “enemies” they are felling by deed and word 
are soil erosion and waste, ignorance and disease, 
racial hate, starvation, apathy, unemployment. Their 
“two-edged-sword” is made of God’s Word and 
their own energetic and cooperative acts. They 
believe filling a man’s heart with love is easier 
after filling his stomach regularly with food. They 
are here and there performing in the name of the 
Lord small miracles in rehabilitating entire com- 
munities. To one who has sometimes lost heart 
at the present and future of the church in the 
South, it is an encouraging demonstration of crea- 
tive Christianity—LiLtLian Situ, Editor of The 
South Today. 


practice hate or 


The responsibility for religious leadership in a 
school which is traditionally religious-minded cre- 
ates an obligation for which most cf us are inade- 
quate. Reference has been made to the type of 
religious life which is prevalent through this sec- 
tion of the country. Perhaps, the most effective 
single illustration is to be found in the type of 
hymns which constitute the overwhelming nature 
of the musical diet of religious groups here—for 
example, such gospel hymns as “Won't it be 
Wonderful There,” or “Blessed Jesus, Hold My 
Hand.” The music of such hymns is distinctly 
contagious and is not far from swing music. As 
such, it is perhaps a type of folk music. Judging 
from its popular appeal and the vast output of new 
songs each year, one senses an obvious call for this 
type of song. It grows out of the monotony of 
common life and the hope of escape. 

Out of this background come most of the 
students of this school. Religion is something one 
“gets”. It can’t be acquired in a big revival, cul- 
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minating in baptism in the river. We have been told 
that the reason parents permit their children to 
come to this school is that we are not religious 
and, therefore, cannot pervert the attitudes of young 
people. Gradually, students have come to see that 
there is a connection between the entire level of 
social life and the “Golden Rule’”.—Victor OBEN- 
HAUS, Principal, Pleasant Hill Academy. 


To get some basis for answering this question, 
I got the following data regarding one of these 
churches. The data and conclusions are: 

1. They work harder and with more zeal. It 
took 2,068 evangelists, 778 bishops, and 562 deacons, 
or a total of 3,408 “preachers’ ‘preaching 213,000 
sermons and backed by the rest of a total member- 
ship of 80,000 (60,000 in U. S.) to bring in a net 
gain of 1,739 members in the vear (1942-43). 
Despite the fact that 37,000 were reported as having 
some kind of conversion experience and 11,000 
were “added” to the church, the net gain was under 
three per cent. “That goes to show,” reported the 
head of the organization, ‘that many of the people 
are slipping through our fingers and drifting away 
from God.” 

2. They share. This sect has 1621 churches in 
the United States and the approximate value of all 
their church property is only $3,592,000; yet it con- 
tributed $170,000 in tithes and offerings in the year 
to support the supervisory, missionary, and charit- 
able work of the church (as compared, says its head, 
with $7,000 in 1935). 

3. Self-denial is one of their tenets. Not only 
do they ask all members, including pastors, to tithe, 
but they stand for “modest apparel” and against 
“the wearing of unnecessary jewelry for ornament 
or decoration.” They also oppose the use of 
tobacco. 

4. They strive to keep their “spiritual gener- 
ators” working and to reach the oncoming gener- 
ation. They urge every family to conduct family 
worship “at least once a day ‘and at a time most 
convenient to the household.” (The family I called 
on, unexpectedly, was doing this at 5:00 p.m.) 
They conducted 1,913 Sunday schools, with an aver- 
age attendance reported of 27,710. 

There were 


brief requests, with addresses given, for prayer 


for one or more members of a family to be healed 
of one or more ailments, all in one issue of the 
sect’s periodical. (Most of these were from Southern 
states.) Of course, many recognized that God has 
always done most of the health-restoring, even in 
the past fifty years, and the best doctors admit that 
many of their patients are in need of spiritual rather 
than physical “treatment.” 

6. They are different. They “disclaim and 
repudiate the title ‘Holy Rollers’” and regard it as 
“slanderous,” but they deem it as proper to shout 
“Hallelujah” at church as some others do to ap- 
plaud the exposure of the villain in the movie or the 
success of eleven huskies in depositing their leather 
bag full of air behind the goal posts. 

7. Eternal life is evidently conceived of as re- 
quiring the resurrection of the physically dead and 
not merely the coming alive of the spiritually dead ; 
eternal punishment, as endless physical suffering, 
rather than infinite spiritual suffering consequent 
to a realization that one has wasted or lost life’s 
opportunity to work with God in the building of an 
everlasting Kingdom of Love. 

8. They are democratic. “There is no inner 
working circle in the Church of which the laity has 
no knowledge.” The church assembly does not 
consider itself “a legislative or executive body, but 
judicial only.” The highest paid official in the na- 
tional organization is reported as getting about the 
pay of a county school superintendent in an average 
county, $3,250 a year. 

OrRIN L. KEENER.. 


Much publicity has been given to the remark- 
able claims of these bodies to gains in recent years. 
No separate figures are given for our Southern 
Mountains, but the general opinion is that these 
groups have experienced in this section a growth 
about normal for the country as a whole. 

It must be remembered that the oldest of these 
groups was organized in our section and is relative- 
ly old. This group was organized in Monroe Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, in 1828 and their leaders then fully 
expected to evangelize the whole section. There 
are now estimated to be around twenty-five sepa- 
rate groups of this type at work in our mountains. 
Even the census figures shed no real light on this, 
for in every ten-year period some new groups are 
reported and some old groups have disappeared. 
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Some of these have only a few small congregations 
at most and some others are relatively strong, both 
as to numbers of congregations and as to total mem- 
bers. There are no reliable figures as to member- 
ship in most of these groups some of which have no 
membership rolls at all and definitely claim that 
there is no visible church. Hence no valid mem- 
bership roll is possible. Any figures that have been 
given out, therefore, are mere guesses or at the best 
mere approximations. 

Why are they able to report such large gains? 
There are two observations I want to make: First, 
some have very unusual methods of attracting the 
curious to their services and great crowds often at- 
tend out of a spirit of curiosity. Many of those 
who attend are people who are not accustomed to 
attending church and some of them are deeply im- 
pressed, in much the same way as their forefathers 
were in pioneer days at the camp meetings and under 
similar conditions. And the second observation is 
this, that in these services there is an informality 
liked by the people and a sincerity not always found 
in the services of so-called regular denominations. 
The very simplicity and definite appeal of the gospel 
preached there finds a response that is genuine. In 
part, at least, it is the old issue again of our pioneer 
days. 

It has been my observation that in those commu- 
nities where the regular churches have a real pro- 
gram of service, one which calls for sacrifice on the 
part of the members, and in which opportunity is 
given for an emotional outlet by an emotionally 
starved people, these sects do not even get a start. 

Paut E. Doran 


One of the explanations for the amazing growth 
of the Pentecostal churches is the crisis situations of 
the past twenty years and the fact that the Pente- 
costal type of religion provides some “escape” from 
the hard realities of everyday life and offers a sense 
of security, even though both the “escape” and the 
“security” may be ultimately false. First, there was 
the economic crisis of the depression. Later the whole 
cultural crisis created by the war and the burden of 
both fell heaviest upon the disadvantaged segment 
of our population, which has supplied the member- 
ship for the Pentecostal movement. This may not 
be the whole explanation, but it is certainly a basic 
part of the reason for this rapid growth. Our older 


churches cannot meet this by direct attack, in that 
we cannot offer an “escape” or a “security” which 
we feel to be false. We must meet the challenge by 
indirection, by making our own churches more fully 
Christian, and by seeking to help the disadvantaged 
segment of our people to achieve higher economic, 
We must get out of 
our shell of respectability and class and down into 


educational and cultural levels. 


the road of life, where we share the struggles of the 
common man. 


EUGENE SMATHERS 


First: The emphasis they place on the. Bible as 
the word of God. They do not try to reason out 
religion or philosophize about it; they simply take 
the Bible for what it says. This is simple and easy. 

Second: They believe tremendously in the Su- 
pernatural and live in a state of expectancy and a 
dependance upon it. 

Third: They beiieve strongly in the conversion 
of sinners both young and old. They believe that 
every man is lost, in this world and the next, until 
he comes to a definite conversion. No man is too 
bad, too old, too poor or too ignorant to be saved. 
Their emphasis is upon the adult and when they get 
the adult they get their children. 

Fourth: They stress the work of the Holy Spirit 
in making known God and His will to man. God 
is to be felt, and the emotions stirred. As emotion 
plays a large part in other phases of their lives so 
it does in religion. 

Fifth: Evangelism is their big emphasis. They 
believe the time is short until Christ will return; 
therefore, they must hasten to get people saved. Since 
the time is short they can sacrifice everything for 
they will not have to sacrifice long. They must 
quickly get people ready for the return of Christ and 
for heaven. 

Sixth: They believe individuals can get saved in 
the worst of society and that you do not have to 
wait until you get society saved. Their emphasis 
on the individual rather than society, counts largely 
for their large numbers. 

Seventh: Their willingness to work among the 
poor and illiterate who have been neglected by most 
of the other churches. They will work in homes or 
anywhere they can go, and do not demand expensive 
buildings and equipment. 

Joun H. Lewis 
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Grundtvig and Danish Folk Schools 


By My tes Horton 
Highlander Folk School 


The Folk High Schools, which have played 
such an important part in the development of Den- 
mark, can be traced back to a love affair between 
beautiful Frue Constance and a young minister, 
now known as Bishop N. F. S. Grundtvig, “pastor, 
poet, historian and educational reformer.” 

Grundtvig’s happy childhood was cut short by 
a period of six years spent in a grade school, which 
took away his childish enthusiasms and faith in 
people and left him, as he afterwards said, “a 
narrow-minded, conceited snob”. In 1800 he enter- 
ed the University of Copenhagen an awkward youth 
whose country clothes and Jutland dialect dis- 
tinguished him from the majority of the students. 
It was after he had graduated from the seminary 
and was tutoring in the home of an army officer 
that an affair of the heart shocked Grundtvig into 
greatness. 

The father of the eight year old boy, whom 
he had been employed to teach, was a solemn 
captain who spent most of his time away from 
home ; but Frue Constance, if an artist who painted 
her can be trusted, was “lively, merry and romantic.” 
She was much younger than her husband. Young 
Grundtvig taught his pupil in the comfortable liv- 
ing room where the young wife read and worked. 
Much of the time they were alone; she seemed 
delighted with his company. Suddenly a powerful 
flame sprang up from the closed heart of the young 
minister. He had come to see too deeply into Frue 
Constance’s blue eyes, and’ before he knew it, was 
violently in love with her. The captain’s wife and 
her friends were amused, but Grundtvig wrote in 
his diary: “She becomes more and more neces- 
sary to my happiness . . . what will the end be?” 
We have his own story of how he conquered “the 
roaring mountain torrent” of his passions, not by 
love for another woman but by loving more deeply, 
what he called, “the higher idea.” 

This was his first great emotional experience 
and the hopelessness of the affair tore away his 
conceit. His creative powers were released, and a 
powerful and sustained source of emotional energy 
was uncovered which enabled him to strike out, 


almost single handed, against the economic and 
spiritual poverty that enslaved his people. He 
plunged into a study of Danish history which he 
was able to trace back to Thor and Odin of Norse 
Mythology. The vigor and courage of the old 
Vikings, from whom the sleeping masses were 
descended, and the heroic exploits of the Norse 
gods, who once inhabited the mythological North, 
furnished him with subject and material for num- 
erous poems and books of history. Like some of 
the Old Testament prophets, Grundtvig condemned 
the idle rich for “dancing on the brink of Den- 
mark’s open grave”. But he soon realized that 
nothing but continued selfishness could be expected 
from the owning class. However, his study of 
the ancient chronicles had given him an insight 
into the past that suggested a way out. It was 
not what was done for the people but what they did 
for themselves that would save the masses and, thus, 
Wars had stripped Denmark of 
her vast possessions, which could never be regained. 
She must gain inwardly what she had lost out- 
But first the masses must be awakened 


save Denmark. 


wardly. 
from their death-like slumber. 
faith in the docile sharecroppers, who were con- 
tented with merely enough to keep body and soul 
together, made him feel that, once awakened, this 
class would save the country. There was little 
justification for such faith; but all other levels of 


Grundtvig’s blind 


society had failed and this class alone remained 
untested. 

With a fierce determination and all the energy 
of his intense nature Grundtvig set himself to stir 
the masses, whose only desire was to be left alone 
in their ignorance and misery. His genuine love 
for people and his sense of humor saved him from 
becoming a fanatic. As a minister he criticized 
the rationalistic theology, claiming that it was life- 
less and had no meaning for the common people. 
His own religion was so simple that he was accused 
of having no theology at all. Grundtvig insisted 
that the first thing was to be human. - “One cannot 
be a full Christian without first being a full human 
being”, he said. The church, already unfriendly- 
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because of his interest in the masses, closed its 
doors to him. But one more famous name was 
added to their list when at the age of seventy the 
king insisted on making him a bishop. “All great 
men have been bishops’, said the king, when Grund- 
tvig protested that he was not a good churchman, 
“and, of course, you have to be a bishop, too”. 

A new kind of education, which would awaken 
the people by making them conscious of their his- 
torical past, was foremost in Grundtvig’s thinking. 
The regular standardized schools, taught by cloist- 
ered minds, could not be life giving. The function 
of education, to him, was not just to impart knowl- 
edge but to call forth a new hope and to release 
a new spring of energy from within. It should 
be for the entire personality and, therefore, emo- 
tional as well as intellectual. He had in mind a 
national university where “young people might be- 
come better acquainted with human nature, and 
with themselves in particular; and where they will 
receive guidance in all civic duties and relationships, 
getting to know their country’s real needs. The 
love of their country shall be nourished by their 
mother tongue, their nation’s history, and by Danish 
songs. Such a school will be a well of healing 
for our people.” 

It was left to a practical educator by the name 
of Christian Kold, to put Grundtvig’s theories into 
practice. Kold simplified the idea and conducted 
what he called a Folk High School in a farm 
house. Fifteen students brought their bedding and 
paid their fee of $10.00 for the five months term. 
All were on an equal footing ; Kold and the students 
slept in the loft above the school room. The 
fixed program was soon discarded and the teacher 
attempted to meet the problems of his students as 
they arose. His chief method of teaching was 
by lecture and story telling, and by personal ex- 
ample. He was so interesting that neighbors often 
came in to hear him. Once when a student com- 
plained that he enjoyed the lectures but could not 
remember them, Kold replied: 

“You should not worry about that. If we 
put a drain pipe in the ground we must mark 
the place in order to find it. But if we sow 
grain there is no need to drive in pegs, for it 
comes up again. You may be sure that whatever 
you listen to with pleasure, what has found soil 
in you, will come up again when you need it.” 


Examinations were distasteful to him. He saw 
no good in learning fragments for examination, 
and besides, he felt that the progress of a creative 
mind could not be measured in that way. When, 
after having been ignored for years the state offered 
to make a grant to his school, it was accepted only 
on condition that the state did not interfere in 
any way with the instruction of the students. He 
felt that the desire to learn was more an incentive 
than grades and credits for his students, whose 
ages ranged from eighteen to thirty. 


The Folk School idea spread through the rural 
areas and the slumbering masses were awakened 
by the “Living Word”. Literally thousands of 
timid sharecroppers poured into these democratic 
schools. University graduates, who had turned a 
deaf ear to appeals to do charity work among the 
poor, jumped at the chance to teach in the Folk 
Schools, where an understanding of how people 
think, their work and their hopes was the primary 
qualification. The schools had many things in 
common, such as teachers and students living to- 
gether on an equal footing, lectures and songs, few 
books, and the lack of entrance and exit require- 
ments. But each school, which was usually brilt 
around the personality of the director, had its own 
definite purpose; and never was the purpose of 
any Folk High School vocational. The schools 
did not propose to make better farmers, better 
artisans or even better cooperators. An awakened 
man or woman was a better farmer or brick mason 
or house wife but not because they were trained for 
a vocation. The schools offered no vocational 
training. Regardless of what particular ,. .nciple 
the schools were fighting for, the purpose was 
always cultural. Christian Kold emphasizes the 
purposive element when he writes of the three most 
important schools of his day. The first was a 
borderline school which attempted to throw up a 
cultural barrier against their enemy, the Germans. 
Kold describes it as “a fight for Danism against 
Germanism”. The second school championed the 
struggle of the peasants against the land owning 
nobility. “And,” Kold commented, “both could be 
good as long as they were useful.” The third 
school was his own and there the fight was for 
“life against death.” 

Along side the new schools for young people 
arose the children’s “Free” schools, which have 
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greatly influenced the state educational system. 
These schools were the natural outgrowth of the 
spirit of educational freedom that dominated the 


Folk School movement. Grundtvig had pointed out 
that a straining or cramping of a child’s mental 
powers would hinder rather than develop person- 
ality.. Perhaps it was the dark memories of his 
own interrupted childhood that made him insist 
on a long childhood during which a child would 
be allowed to develop naturally. But again we 
must turn to Christian Kold for he is largely re- 
sponsible for the development of the idea of freedom 
in Danish education. He is as well known as a 
teacher of children as a pioneer in the Folk School 
movement. There is a modern ring to his idea 
that a child should not read until he feels the desire 
for knowledge; or write until he wishes to express 
himself in writing; and that what a child is forced 


to do does more harm than good. 


Here are some of his comments on the educa- 
tion of children. ‘The soul of a child asks for 
“The school room ought to look 
“Watch the child 


“Only a stupid 


help to grow.” 
like.an ordinary sitting room.” 
and wait for the right moment.” 
teacher regards the child’s mischief as malice.”” “We 
should give children the knowledge for which they 
have use in daily life and preferably knowledge 
which they can use at once.” 


life 
He was so 


Kold taught that children should learn 
through the medium of the story. 
entertaining that often mothers went to school with 
their children and sat knitting while he told stories. 
Thus began the relationship of schools to the home. 
It was described by one of the professional rural 
grade school teachers, (who, like all others, lives 
all the year in a home built for him in connection 
with the school) that in Denmark they did not 
have compulsory school attendance but compulsory 
education. The tendency is to make education less 
and less a matter of the state and more and more 
a matter for the parents, who should control the 
schools to which their children go. He did not 
know how this would work out in the United 
States where the educational system has been taken 
largely from the Prussian system designed to turn 
out soldiers; and where teachers must depend upon 
politicians for their jobs. 


Many of the Folk Schools have outlived their 
usefulness. They have inherited the theory that 
each school should have a goal or definite purpose, 
but some of them are looking backward trying to 


The 
But fighting 


conjure up enemies long since vanquished. 
of old. 


ghosts of one’s grandparents’ enemies does not 


externals are the same as 


call forth the “Living Word’’—and it is the “Living 
Word”, or the spoken word dealing with a vital sub- 
ject around which the Folk Schools were built. At 
present the genius of the Folk School is best seen 
in the Worker’s Schools, where the purpose is clear. 
The fight here is along both the economic and 
spiritual battle line. While these schools are owned 
and operated by the socialist party the purpose as 
stated by one of the directors is that “the Worker’s 
High Schools do not take part in the wage fight 
and neither shall they take a direct part in politics. 
It shall be their purpose to enlighten the workers 

. and to meet the worker where his greatest 
Workers are being prepared 
to live in a new society which they are helping 
to build. One gets the feeling that here is a 
battle front worthy of present day Christian Kolds. 


life problems lie.” 





BALLAD SINGER 


He sang in quiet places 
Along his mountain ways 
Where wrinkled human faces 
Showed tracks of weary days. 


He sang his songs of living, 
Of corn in rocky soil 

And men and women giving 
Their lives to honest toil. 


He never heard the praises 

Of fame and loud acclaim 
Which oft the headline raises 
Around a polished name. 


But he saw furrowed faces 
And gripped the calloused hand 
Of men in quiet places 

Where lonely cabins stand. 


Don L. WEst 
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New Demands and New Fields 


Joun O. Gross, Secretary, 
Dept. of Educational Institutions Methodist Church 
For many years President of Union College, 
a mountain school in Kentucky. 


The Mountain Worker who has witnessed the 
breaking of the long period of mountain isolation 
and the pre-empting of some fields of educational 
and social work by governmental agencies need not 
weep like Alexander the Great because there are 
no more worlds to conquer. New occasions still 
teach new duties. While the mountain region is no 
longer isolated from the wheels of the world it is 
yet greatly insulated from the electrifying influence 
of life-giving ideas, both old and new. Children 
from mountain homes ride new highways in modern 
school busses to new school buildings, but at their 
homes their parents labor with such problems as 
poverty, disease, and ignorance. Mountain workers 
may well rejoice in having increased assistance from 
the government in dealing with mountain needs. 
This shifting of part of the load long carried by 
private agencies makes it possible for them to give 
attention to some vital work long neglected. 

Personally, I doubt if private organizations such 
as church-supported secondary and _ elementary 
schools with limited funds should offer duplicate or 
competitive work to the state schools. Instead, 
private school leaders should carefully study pres- 
ent trends and direct their service toward neglected 
needs. In addition to what they are able to do 
independently they should welcome the aid of both 
the federal and state governments in bringing to 
the people of the area such help as is necessary 
in making a more satisfactory life. Public health 
programs, educational services, reforestation of sub- 
marginal lands, moving of stranded populations 
from cut-over timberlands or abandoned coal 
regions are obviously responsibilities too great for 
our private agencies to carry. 

Despite the intimation that some of our favorite 
fields, such as education and social service, are 
being pre-empted, mountain workers need not feel 
that their previous efforts have failed. The opposite 
is true. The new movement for education now 
spreading, was lighted by the torches of humble 


private schools. These schools, by helping moun- 


tain people to have faith in education and a deep 
desire to learn, paved the way for the present 
educational advance in mountain life. Further- 
more, by pointing out the limited finances of local 
governmental units they have helped to create a 
conviction that equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities is the necessary and desirable thing. The 
constant increase in the per capita spent for public 
school reflects this. 

It would, of course, be untrue to say that the 
services of all private agencies in the field of 
education are no longer needed. In most instances 
the tax-supported programs in mountain counties 
meet only a minimum of educational demands. 
Vocational education lags behind, and the cultural 
offerings such as music, art, wood-working of a 
modern municipal high school are missing from 
many mountain schools. Yet, instead of continuing 
dual systems it would be wiser to cooperate with the 
state in supplying some of the necessary teachers 
that cannot now be afforded by some counties. 
Some of the smaller high schools might have regu- 
lar training in woodworking through the aid of a 
“trailer shop” that is pulled daily to different schools. 
Other teachers in such fields as music, art, or home 
economics could itinerate from school to school. 
And the private schools that remain should ex- 
periment with new ideas, methods, techniques, and 
new types of curriculum and thus be able to con- 
tribute to the state institution‘s patterns for better- 
ing all educational services. 

There is also the possibility of some church- 
supported secondary and elementary schools which 
desire to continue their services to a constituency 
that is not strictly local to locate their work near a 
college of their denomination, or of some other 
church. Most of our colleges are doing teacher 
training and need laboratory schools. The move 
would make it possible for such schools to enrich 
their own programs and then contribute also to the 
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larger field of education by assisting the colleges in 
the training of teachers. The educational qualifi- 
cations placed on the faculties for such new work 
in teacher training would not be in excess of what 
should be expected of teachers in these schools. 
Many private colleges have a difficult time meeting 
the certification requirements of the Departments 
of Education. Certainly all of them wish to do a 
quality of work that will not merely be acceptable 
but also highly desirable. In fact, teacher training 
in private institutions of higher learning will not be 
jeopardized if superior work is done. The indirect 
contribution that a Christian teacher in a tax-sup- 
ported school can make to building Christian citizen- 
ship is so valuable that our churches ought to 
strengthen this type of work. The late Bishop 
Warren A. Candler, of the former Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, once used the following 
strong language in enforcing his conviction about 
teacher training in the Church-related Colleges: 
“The only means of imparting religious in- 
fluence in the common schools is for the col- 
leges and universities of the church to graduate 
men and women of the highest religious char- 
acter to teach and exert Christian influence 
in the common schools. Otherwise, this re- 
ligious influence cannot be supplied, and in- 
crease of knowledge without growth of re- 
ligious life will bring disaster to the nation.” 
When some of the present agencies are relieved 
of the responsibilities of educational work on the 
elementary and secondary level, they should give at- 
tention to the education of adults. It does not 
need to be said that the educational ceiling of the 
mountain area is low. Adult ignorance is one of 
the greatest problems before mountain workers. 
Too long have we concluded that the ability to 
read and write is infallibly the mark of the educated 
person. Adults, to be educated must, of course, 
be literate, but education should also bring a knowl- 
edge of resources and skills for using them. Fur- 
thermore, adult education is essential if the formal 
work being done with the children and youth is to 
be effective. Pupils, for example, who hear from 
modern teachers that vaccination against small pox 
is the sure preventive of the disease, often face a 
needless dilemma when their parents decry such 
teaching. Progressive ideas may be neutralized or 
killed in homes unfriendly to them. Adult educa- 


tion takes the program of education up to the front 
line. Now, after several generations of educational 
work one can no longer say that educating the child- 
ren is the sole panacea for mountain ills. 

The importance of giving adults skill in meeting 
their life situations may be noted especially in con- 
nection with the greatest problem of mountain life— 
poverty. Trained native leaders who would be able 
to deal with the poverty of the rural area do not, 
except in rare instances, return to the land. The 
people who remain on the land, much of which is 
unfit for agricultural purposes, do not have the 
ability to change the conditions. Many are unable 
to realize the minimum requirements of sanitation, 
health, sociability, and spiritual development. In 
fact, too frequently mountain people despair to 
think that their situation may be bettered. They 
will not be able to understand without some definite 
guidance that such means as resettlement, reforesta- 
tion, improved farming practices, may assist them to 
a higher level of living. In recent years, what 
promised to be a modern exodus of a stranded 
people from submarginal land, where the govern- 
ment proposed to buy 57,000 acres of steep land, 
failed because the move had not been preceded by 
an educational program. A Moses was needed to 
live with the people and prepare them for the 
march. 

The shifted emphasis from education to re- 
ligious development would in a short time in itself 
provide the needed leadership for the work. In 
fact, one of the fine by-products predicted would be 
the lifting of the office of the Christian minister to 
an attractive, dignifled level. 
pseudo-politicians, horse traders, farmers and 


Preachers who are 


miners are not permitting success and worthwhile- 
ness to be associated with the ministry. When the 
church adequately finances such work it will attract 
to her standard some of our splendid young moun- 
tain leaders. Private schools in the mountains be- 
fore the war found that the supply of trained, 
qualified teachers was adequate for their work. And 
in a short period this would be true of ministers. 

It may be objected that the entree for progres- 
sive churches is limited and that the attack on the 
spiritual problem, because of the religious predelic- 
tions of the people, will have to continue through 
some indirect channel and not the church. The 
presence of the Evangelical and Dutch Reformed 
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Churches, which are not indigenous to the moun- 
tains, partly refutes the belief that the people will 
not respond to outside churches. The rapid spread 
of the Holiness movement in the mountains with 
many emphases foreign to Calvinistic bodies also 
shows that a church that incorporates into its pro- 
gram some of the characteristics of the pioneer 
church may still succeed. The most challenging 
opportunity before the progressive churches today 
is to set up a comprehensive program, eliminate 
denominational competition and thus bring to the 
mountains a church near enough to the life of the 
people to be understood and sufficiently potent to 
lift the social and economic ievel of the com- 
munities. 

A few years ago the extension work of the 
mountain colleges was distinctly associated with 
non-credit courses. The work most colleges do now 
off the campuses consists largely of courses for 
teachers. It is to be hoped that the future educa- 
tional objectives of the colleges will also include 
non-credit courses to their adjacent territories. 
Rural sections that have few cultural opportunities 
will welcome the dramatic and musical offerings 
from our schools. Much of this work may be done 
without a cost greater than that of transportation. 
Several colleges and some churches have sponsored 
what is known as the “Home Chautauqua.” Pro- 
grams running for several days have been given by 
the organizations in nearby rural communities. 

Some private agency that is searching for a 
real challenge in the field of social service may find 
it in one of the mountain “slums.” Persons who 
have contrasted mountain life with city conditions 
have often expressed a feeling of gratitude because 
there are no slums in the hills. It is true that there 
is no housing congestion, but on many of the creeks 
the population is so dense that adequate garden 
space is not possible. In such centers are found 
the poorest houses of the county, the lowest level 
of poverty, and an anti-social population, some- 
times with many vicious characters. The name of 
the stream, because of its crime record, becomes an 
From 
such a place persons, more often juvenile de- 


expression of contempt by the whole county. 


linquents who have had little or no formal school 
training, rove to terrorize large areas. For a moun- 
tain slum a “Hull House” can be visualized as a 


real need, and it is confidently believed that it, with 


its welfare workers, will be far more effective than 
many sheriffs. 

One of the neglected opportunities of service is 
among indigent children. In the mountains the 
birth rate is high (the number of children under 
five years per age for each one thousand women is 
almost double the number for the country as a 
whole) and the mortality rate among mothers is 
Hence, many children are left to the 
Since few orphan 


excessive. 
discretion of communities. 
asylums are located in the region some mountain 
counties make contributions to institutions in other 
parts of the state for the care of their orphans. 
Now, in the boarding departments of many of 
the private elementary and secondary schools, a 
large part of the students are either orphans or 
are from broken homes. Some school plants are 
splendidly fitted for such institutions and they 
could be transformed to do this kind of work with 
little difficulty. It is suspected that the financing 
of the program would be in many respects easier 
than some present forms of educational work. Cer- 
tainly it would be less difficult to secure local 
support. 

During the next decade there will be needed a 
form of service in the hill country that may operate 
under various auspices and take on different forms. 
It is the call to help a very large part of the 
population who desire to live on to a selfsubsisting 
basis. One of the first steps in this connection 
will be to discover the effective way to use the 
remaining resources wisely. The pioneer had ample 
virgin tesources for his cash demands but his 
descendant has but little timber or coal with which 
he can supply his needs. 

Plans that will save the mountain people from 
economic devastation will include resettlement pro- 
jects, reforestation, an enlarged agricultural demon- 
stration service, cooperative marketing, a system of 
parks making the mountains a gigantic vacation 
land, but it is doubtful if they can be realized 
without something more than volunteer leadership. 
Leaders, who will be able to awaken community 
interest and arouse a portion of the trained citizens 
of our towns may have to be privately financed, but 
it is believed that their work will arouse sufficient 
interest in helping to make provision for the new 
day that the expenditure will be unquestionably 
justifiable. 
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In reviewing back issues of Mountain Life and 
Work, one finds that mountain workers have been 
Demands and 


discussing for a long time, “New 


New Fields.” Frequently transitions have been 


necessary and time shows that the surviving insti- 


tutions have been preserved because of a willing- 
ness to meet changed circumstances. This particu- 
lar period now reveals some imperative adjust- 
ments and it is hoped that they may be discovered 
before the programs now being carried out are 
completely exhausted. 


The Consumptive 


By JAMES H. SHAFFER 





“T don’t take much stock in these here—p’tuu- 
eddicated doctors,’ said uncle Ed Robinson to his 
nephew as Doctor Cunningham rode by, while they 
were waiting at the mail box for the rural carrier. 
“An’ 
leave it to you if I haint about right.” 

“Now,” continued uncle Ed, while his nephew, 


after I tell you my reasons why, I'll jest 


not knowing what he was expected to say, prudent- 
ly remained quiet, “There was Bill Squires, Harve’s 
oldest boy, that married uncle Abner Holmes’ sec- 
ond girl, Annie. Did I ever tell you about Bill’s 
experience with them town doctors? 

“Well, Bill was taken with a spell of coughin’— 
lemme see, that was two years ago this fall. - Bill 
an’ Annie an’ the two boys had jest finished 
diggin’ the potaters. Bill fell to coughin’ an’ like 
to a-never quit. I reckon maybe he’d cooled off 
too quick when he was all het up an’ took a little 
bit o’ cold. Bill’s cough run on for two-three weeks, 
gittin’ wuss all th’ time till Bill had to finally quit 
work an’ stay in. Annie tried to doctor ‘im up, 
give ‘im bone-set tea an’ other things that she 
knowed about, an’ done the best that she knowed 
how. But, instead of gettin’ better, as everybody 
expected he would, thinkin’ it was nothin’ but a 
cold, Bill got wuss, an’ th’ longer he went the harder 
he coughed. Bill begins to get weak, an’ his appetite 
was none too good neither. An’ on account of 
havin’ to cough so much he didn’t ‘pear to get 
enough sleep. He begins to pine away, an’ after 
one of them spells of coughin’ he was clean wore 
out. 

“Annie seen that Bill was gradually gittin’ wuss 
an’ wuss, an’ so she sends over to Hacklebarney 
for old Doctor McGinns. Well, 


that night about nine o’clock an’ examined Bill. 


Doc come over 


He 


looked at his tongue an’ felt of his pulse an’ heared 


Then he 
says, se, “I aint sayin’ Bill’s got consumption, but 


him cough an’ asked several questions. 


he shore has got symptoms of it.’ 

“Now, to mention consumption to Bill an’ Annie 
was like hurtin’ a ole sore that hadn’t hardly healed 
up yet. Both of Bill’s uncles on his mother’s side 
that was millers by trade died of millers’ consump- 
tion, an’ his aunt Kizzie on his father’s side went 
with hasty consumption before she was scarcely 
So Annie an’ Bill both begin to think 
that Bill’s days was numbered. 


twenty-two. 


Doe McGinns left Bill some physic medicine to 
take, an’ give ‘im something for his cough, an’ told 
Bill to keep quiet, an’ told Annie to let ’im know 
in a day or two how Bill was gettin’ along. 

“Well, 


Bill, but he couldn’t seem to he’p ’im none. 


Doc come back two-three times to see 


“One evenin’ when several of th’ neighbors was 
in to see Bill, an’ th’ wasn’t many evenin’s that 
they wasnt somebody there, for Bill was well liked 
in the community, Annie finished washin’ the supper 
dishes an’ come in th’ room, an’ said that she was 
a-goin to send over to Martin’s Cross Roads for 
that young city doctor that had hung out his shingle 
there that summer. Tibbs, his name was, an’ come 
from some big doctor school over at Baltimore. 

‘Annie said she had saw ‘im a few times, an’ 
had heared her aunt Beckie speak of ’im several 
times, an’ from what aunt Beckie said she didn’t 
think much of him as a doctor. Stuck up, an’ thought 
he knowed a right smart more than he did, an’ 
wore Sunday clothes every day in the week. Annie 
said she wasn’t much in favor of havin’ ’im, but 
said that if anything was to happen to Bill she’d 
always blame herself that she hadn’t tried all 
sources of he’p, even if one was a young city 
doctor. 
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“So the next day Annie sent one of the boys 
over in the buckboard an’ fetched this new eddicated 


doctor over. Well, he was everything aunt Beckie 


said he was. Hair as slick as you please, an’ 
combed straight back like a woman’s, an’ wearin’ a 
suit of clothes right there in the middle of the 
week that I'll bet never cost a cent less than twenty- 
five dollars. He was real pleasant, though, Annie 
said. Asked a hundred questions about the ‘pa- 
tient,’ as he called Bill. 

When he was taken sick an’ all about it an’ 
had he ever had any ‘attacks’ like this before. Then 
he opened up his leather case an’ took out what 
Annie said looked like two gum tubes fastened to- 
gether at one end, put one of these in each ear an’ 
the ends that was fastened together he put down on 
Bill’s naked chest. He told Bill to breathe in deep 
an’ out again. ‘Inhale’ an’ ‘exhale’ he called it, 
an’ moved this contraption over Bill’s chest. 

“After while he says, s’e, “The patient shows 
Them’s his very words 
Consumption, I reckon he meant. 


symptoms of tuberculosis.’ 
as Annie told me. 
‘An’ I advise you to take him over to Hopemount 
to see the sanitarium doctor. I'll leave him some- 
thing to relieve his cough. Give him plenty of milk 
to drink and fresh raw eggs to eat and don’t let 
him worry any. Let me know how he gets along.’ 
Well, Annie was for sendin’ Bill over to Hope- 
mount right off. But Aunt Beckie wouldn’t hear to 
it. She said like as not if Bill went over to that 
sanitarium an’ didn’t have consumption he’d take it 
before he got away from them that already had it. 
“About this time I come home from my other 
place in the upper end of the county where I’d 
been most of the summer an’ fall, an’ hadn’t saw 
Bill yet. Annie sends for me the minute I gets 
home, for she knowed my judgment was considered 
pretty good in case of sickness. I went right over 
as soon as I fed my team an’ et a bit of supper. 
“Bill was asleep on the lounge in the front 
room by the fire when I got there, so I went in 
the kitchen where Annie was doin’ up the evenin’ 
work. She tells me all about Bill’s case from start 
to finish, an’ ended up by sayin’ that if Bill had 
to go over to the sanitarium her an’ the children 
had jest as well get ready to go to the pore house. 
Then she breaks down an’ begins to cry. 
“Pretty soon Bill has a bad fit of coughin’ and 


we went in, an’ the minute I looked at Bill after 
I’d heard ’i mcough, I sayd, s’I, ‘He haint got no 
consumption, an’ you can bet your boots on that. 
I’ve seen too many cases like him to doubt it. An’ 
what’s’ more, I says, I got a remedy over home 
that'll cure ‘Im up.’ 

“An’ so, I sends one of Annie’s boys over to my 
house, an’ tells him to tell mother to give ’im that 
quart Cream-of-Kentucky-Whiskey bottle of medi- 
cine on the upper right-hand shelf over the fire 
place. 

“Annie wants to know right away, if Bill hain’t 
got consumption, what complaint has he got. ‘It haint 
nothing but a bad case of brown-kitis,’ I says, ‘an’ 
I have cured up cases lots worse than him with 
my remedy.” Then Annie wants to know what my 
remedy is and how I makes it. 

“Well, it haint no My grandmother 
learnt it to me, an’ her mother learnt her, an’ her 
mother’s mother learnt it from her mother before 
she left the old country. An’ here it is. Gather 
the hearts of nine mullin stalks. Do this in August, 
for if the September wind blows on it, a mullin stalk 
haint got no more strength than any other common 
weed. Cut up the nine mullin hearts and put ’em 
in a big keele, an’ pour over ’em nine quarts of 
rain water. The’ haint no strength in well water 
nor spring water neither. Put in nine tablespoon- 
fulls of brown sugar. Then cook the whole batch 
up together an’ let it simmer for nine hours. Strain 
off, an’ bile it down to about a quart. Some people 
puts wild cherry bark in the remedy, but I sticks to 
the receipt as my grandmother give it to me. Take 
a teaspoonful whenever you get a spell of coughin,’ 
or several times a day. 


secret. 


“Well, Bill begin to get better right away. 
Lemme see, that was before Thanksgivin’, an’ by 
groun’hog day Bill was clean well. Jest last night 
I seen Bill down at Wess’s store, an’ ast him how 
his consumption was. Bill laughed an’ said he 
b’lieved he was the healthiest consumptive in the 
whole state. 

“No, I can’t put overly much—p’tuu stock in 
them eddicated doctors. There comes the mail 
carrier now. 

Mr. Shaffer is a retired railway mail clerk and a 
regular attendant at The Opportunity School at 
Berea. 
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Mountain Folk Festival 


The ninth annual Mountain Folk Festival will 
be held at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, April 
14-15, 1944. The first meeting will take place in 
the Seabury Gymnasium on Friday, April 14, at 
1:30 p.m. 

Affiliation and Purpose—The Mountain Folk 
Festival by its membership in the Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers is affiliated with the 
Country Dance Society. The Festival is to en- 
courage the preservation of folk material—songs, 
games, and dances—and to unite, for the fun of 
non-competitive recreation, groups throughout the 
Southern Highlands. 

Membership—The annual Festival membership 
fee is as follows: 


(a) Group membership ............%...+. $5.00 
(b) Membership with an individual who is 
not associated with a group .......... $1.00 


Eligibility for election to the Festival Com- 
mittee is limited to leaders of member groups and 
to individual members. Also the privilege to vote 
at the business meeting is limited to members. 
No registration fee is payable by members. 

Registration—Groups and individuals who do 
not hold a membership in the Festival may not 
vote in the annual business meeting, and are not 
eligible for election to the Festival Committee, but 
may participate in all other activities upon payment 
of a registration fee as follows: 

re rn $2.00 

Individual registration .............. 1.00 

Folk Games—English and Danish, as well as 
American singing games and dances, with us have 
come to be a tradition. The “Open Evening” has 
become a major folk dance event in the South. 

Dramatics—At former festivals we have had 
ballads dramatized and folk plays presented. Such 
plays not only enrich the program at the Folk 
Festival, but make a valuable contribution to the 
dramatic material on hand for use in mountain 
schools and communities. Plays may be original 
or otherwise. It is suggested that groups selecting 
non-original plays to present should submit their 
choice to Mrs. Raymond McLain, 509 West 122nd 
Street, New York City. 

Puppetry—At the 1943 Festival a good be- 


ginning was made with puppetry. Ballads and 
folk tales are most suitable material for puppet 
plays. It is hoped that a number of groups will 
present puppet plays. Those who are intending to 
do so should write about their plans to Mrs. Leila 
E. Smith, Chairman of Puppetry, Box 494, Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky. 

Music—Persons who have some skill in playing 
records or other musical instruments are requested 
to bring their instruments to the Festival. Miss 
Gertrude Cheney of Berea College will give par- 
ticular attention to the use of shepherd’s pipes and 
recorders. Groups are asked to bring interesting 
versions of carols and ballads. Miss Marie Marvel, 
of the Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, 
may be consulted on musical questions. The 1943 
Festival illustrated the great value of our musical 
program. 

Social Room—At the 1944 Festival a_ social 
room will again be provided for rest, conversation, 
and quiet games. 

Imporatnt Notes for Leaders—(a) Groups that 
have songs, singing games, or folk dances which 
they consider would interest the Festival should 
make this fact known. Opportunities for such 
groups to present these special numbers will gladly 
be provided at the various sessions. (b) The lead- 
ers are asked to see that their groups participate 
only in the dances with which they are familiar. 

Accommodation and Cost—Boone Tavern and 
Tourist Homes will furnish comfortable rooms. 

Minimum rates: Boone Tavern, $1.00; Tourist 
homes, 75 cents. 

Berea College will provide meals at $1.35 per 
day. The first meal will be lunch, Friday, April 
14, at 12:30 p.m. The last meal will be breakfast 
on Sunday, April 16. 

Dress—At recent Folk Festivals an increasing 
number of groups have adopted a particular color 
for their girls’ dresses. Would centers that expect 
to do this for the first time in 1944 please write 
to Mrs. George Bidstrup, Brasstown, North Caro- 
lina, (Chairman of the Program Committee) before 
definitely choosing a color, in order that new colors 
may fit into the general color scheme? In any case 
no new group should choose blue; nor should an 
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old group change to blue, as that color is already 
sufficiently in evidence. If possible rubber-soled 
shoes should be worn. The girls will wear cotton 
dresses with full skirts; boys should wear white 
shirts. Also each boy should bring a pair of 
white ducks for the “Open Evening”. Girls are 
encouraged to wear their festival dresses at the 
Country Dance Party, which will be held on Friday 
night, April 14. 

Folk Dances and Singing Games—In recent 
festivals it has been found increasingly difficult for 
leaders to secure all the books and victrola records. 
This has been due chiefly to two causes: 

(a) The war stopping importation from England. 
(b) Expense involved, due to wide range of books 
from which the selection has been made. 

However, it has in actual experience been found 
that attendance at the Short Course or the Christ- 
mas Country Dance School largely solves for leaders 
the problem of materials. Full information, if de- 
sired, may be obtained as to sources, etc., from 
Frank H. Smith, Box 494, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. 





TAPS FOR PRIVATE TUSSIE by Jesse Stuart, 
E. P. DUTTON & Co., New York. $2.50. 


The great and powerful writer Joseph Conrad 
once said : 

My task which I am trying to achieve is, 
by the power of the written word, to make you 
hear, to make you feel—it is, above all, to make 

That—and no more, and that is 


you seé. 
everything. 


Jesse Stuart’s new novel, TAPS FOR PRI- 
VATE TUSSIE, is unquestionably a great achieve- 
ment. It makes you hear; it make you feel; and, 
above all, it certainly does make you see. Some of 
the things it makes you see, however, are not too 
pleasant to look at. For the benefit of any who 
may be shocked by this book’s honesty, I shall 
quote two statements made by the author Lew Sarett 
at the end of a lecture, given a few years ago at 
Berea College, on the subject of regional literature. 
Mr. Sarett was asked what he thought of Jesse 
Stuart. “I think Jesse Stuart is sitting on a gold 
mine of material,” Mr. Sarett said. Then a lady 
asked whether the speaker did not think that Mr. 


Stuart falsified his material, and Mr. Sarett an- 
swered: ‘When you have your picture made, you 
want the photographer to take the warts off. Jesse 
Stuart does not take the warts off.” 


TAPS FOR PRIVATE TUSSIE deals with 
a family of Tussies—better known to their neigh- 
bors as the “relief” Tussies, who, at the beginning 
of the story, are living in a country school house 
and eating government food. Then Grandpa 
Tussie’s son, Soldier Kim Tussie, is killed in action 
and his body shipped back to the hills, where it 
is buried high on a lonely ridgetop, beneath the 
colors of the flag. Vittie, Kim’s widow, receives 
ten thousand dollars of insurance, which comes to 
be referred to by various members of the family as 
the “Kim money.” They begin making plans im- 


mediately for spending it. 


It means we can rent a house and pay our 
rent,” Grandpa said. 

' “Tt means we can have new house plumber 
too,’ Grandma said. 

“And it means we don’t haf to eat relief 
grub no longer,” Uncle Mott said. 

“And we can vote any ticket we want to,” 
Grandpa said. “B-gad, I’s ailus a Republican 
until this relief thing come along. It looked 
like too good a thing to pass up.” 


So, the Tussies rent a sixteen-room “mansion” 
and furnish it completely. They buy outfits of fine 
clothes and plenty of good food and begin living 
like folks. But they are not alone in the “mansion” 
for long. The other Tussies know a good thing 
when they hear about it. Family by family they 
come to “visit,” until the big house is packed with 
forty-six Tussies. The men are mostly like “Bert 
Tussie, who could kill a beef with his fist but had 
never done a day’s work in his life.” With abund- 
ance of food and whiskey, they proceed to “raise 
whoopee.” “Taps” for Private Tussie must be the 
tapping of their feet on the hardwood floors, till 
all the varnish is danced off. They knock out the 
windows and burn the shade trees. Grandpa and 
Grandma try to get these relatives out, but they 
will not go. However, when the “Kim money” is 
almost all gone, the owner of the house and the 
sheriff chase them all out together. The relatives all 
go their own separate ways—all except Uncle 
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George, Grandpa’s much married brother of many 
wanderings (a sort of mountaineer Odysseus). He 
is in love with pretty little Vittie, much to the dis- 
appointment of Mott, who is in love with her too. 


As night settles over the gray hills, the Tussies 
trudge beneath their weary loads in a sort of 
exodus from the “mansion” to the shack, which 
Vittie and Grandpa have bought with the last of 
the “Kim money 


The next morning, when day- 
light comes, Grandpa with much pride of owner- 
ship goes out to look at his property, and young 
Sid, who tells the story, reports as follows: 


Grandpa stooped over and lifted a handful of 
the rot-leaf loam from the ground, looked at it 
with his soft blue eyes, played with it in his 
hand... 

“It’s wonderful to know that this land is 
mine,” Grandpa said. “It’s the first time in my 
life I’ve ever had a deed for land. I raised 
Kim, and Vittie married ’im. Now he’s dead 
and for his death Vittie bought this land with 
the last of her money and give it to me. I’m 
a proud man to own land!” 

I thought I could see a light a-comin’ from 
Grandpa’s face as he spoke of ownin’ land .. . 
I know that he was happier than I had ever 
seen him. 


“I need me a plug mule,’ Grandpa said, 


“and a little clearin’. I’d try farmin’ in my 


old days. I’d farm corn and terbacker.” 


We wish that Grandpa and the other Tussies 
had exercised this kind of judgment earlier in life, 
for we recognize the tragedy of Grandpa’s coming 
to a good conclusion too late. I shall not deprive 
the reader of his exciting enjoyment of this book 
by telling what happens from here on. Suffice to 
say that, with the “Kim money” all gone and gov- 
ernment aid taken from the family, the Tussies 
face a desperate struggle with the cold, hungry 
winter, as well as with each other, as the story 
rises to a high and bitter climax. 


TAPS FOR PRIVATE TUSSIE is not based 
upon any mere shell of pecularities of a region, as 
too many novels are. The author, through living 


with these people all his life and through much 
experience of writing about them, has come to a 
thorough understanding of them. Consequently, 
this last (and best) of his writing is neither bitter 
nor sentimental. It is wholesome good humor com- 
bined with tragedy. When I try to think of some 
piece of writing with which to compare Mr. Stuart’s 
novel, one book and one only comes to mind. That 
is Chaucer’s CANTERBURY TALES. The 
Tussies have much in common with Chaucer’s 
Miller, Reeve, Pardoner, and Wife of Bath. This 
similarity is only natural when we realize that the 
Anglo-Saxons of which Chaucer wrote were the 
ancestors of those pioneers which settled the Ap- 
palachian region. ‘The stock is still preserved in 
an almost pure strain. Many cf the people, both 
in their ways of living and in their manner of 
speech, have about them a certain Chaucerian flavor. 
To be sure, not all the inhabitants of the region are 
like the Tussies. Neither were all Englanders of 
Chaucer’s time like the Canterbury pilgrims. 


Furthermore, Jesse Stuart’s attitude toward his 
characters is very much like Chaucer’s attitude to- 
ward his. Chaucer observed the fundamentals of 
human nature and recorded them truthfully yet un- 
derstandingly. He showed the roses among the 
thorns, and he showed the thorns also. It is to 
Jesse Stuart’s high credit that his writing, too, like 
Chaucer’s, reveals an attitude of both honesty and 
sympathy; that his characters have that human 
quality of being both gentle and harsh. 


All in all, TAPS FOR PRIVATE TUSSIE 
is a powerful book vividly written—probably the 
greatest piece of writing that has yet come out of 
the mountain region of the South. The significance 
of its content and the artistic quality of its presen- 
tation are partly testified by the facts that this 
book, even before publication, was acclaimed the 
winner of the Thomas Jefferson Southern Award 
for 1943 and was also chosen by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club as their selection for December. All 
who enjoy a good story will read Jessse Stuart’s 
TAPS FOR PRIVATE TUSSIE. For those who 
are at all interested in the people of Appalachian 
America it is a “must” book. 

LANDRUM BOWLING 











Annual Meeting of the Conference of Southern Mountain Workers 
TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ASHEVILLE, N. C., MARCH 7-9, 1944 
Official Headquarters—Hotel Vanderbilt 


The Program 
Tuesday, March 7th: 


11:00 A.M.—Meeting of Conference Board. 


3:00 P.M.—Meeting of Each Conference Committee. 
(Members call at Headquarters to be notified of place). 


7:30 P.M.—President’s Address, by Victor Obenhaus, Dr. Herman N. Morse presiding. 
8:30 P.M.—Social Hour with Folk Songs and Games led by Miss Marie Marvel and Mr. John Connet. 


Wednesday, March 8th: 
9:00 A.M.—Devotions. 
9:30 A.M.—Report of the Committee on Future Program; Discussion. 


10:30 A.M.—Business Meeting: Report of Executive Secretary. Report of Committee on Finance. Elec- 
tion of Officers. General Business. 


1:30 P.M.—Symposium and Panel Discussion on “The Economic Basis for Better Living in the Moun- 
tains.” Dr. Alva W. Taylor, Director. 


Participants : » 


Dr. Richard E. McArdle, Chief Forrester for the Appalachians. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Chief of the Division of Rural Life and Population, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Paul Vogt, Senior Social Scientist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Dr. James G. K. McClure, Founder and President of the Farmer’s Cooperative Federa- 
tion of Asheville. 


Mr. Howard P. Emerson, Representing the T. V. A. 
Mr. F. O. Clark, Chairman of the Conference Committee on Agriculture and U. S. Farm 
Advisor for Campbell County, Tennessee. 


5:30 P.M.—Annual Dinner, S. & W. Cafeteria. Hon. J. Melville Broughton, Governor of North Car- 
olina, speaker. 
Social Hour, Folk Songs and Games. 


Thursday, March 9th: 


9:00 A.M.—Reports of Committees on Religion, Health, Education, Recreation and Adult Cooperative 
Education, with discussion by members and from the floor. 
Meetings of: Regional Com. of the Home Mission Council Tuesday noon. Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild, March 9th, 2 P.M. 











